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Foreword 



On behalf of the National Education Go;ils Panel, 1 am pleased to present the 1994 National Education Goals Report, the fourth 
in a series of annual reports to measure progress toward the National Education Goals through the year 2000. Not only does 
1994 mark the fifth anniversary of the 1989 Education Summit in Charlottesville, Virginia, which spurred the creation of the 
National Education Goals, but 1994 also brings significant changes and exciting new challenges to the Goals Panel. 

Earlier this year, Congre.ss adopted and the President enacted the Goab 2000: Educate America Act, which significantly expanded 
the role of the Goals Panel. While reporting the amount of educational progress the nation and states are making continues to be 
one of the Panel's main responsibilities, the GoAh Panel is also responsible for: 

• building a national consensus for education improvement: 

• accelerating progress by rep(.)rting on promising or effective actions being taken at the national, state, and local levels to 
achieve the Goals; 

• identifying actions that federal, state, ai\d local governments should take to enhance progress toward achieving the Goals 
and to provide all students with a fair t)pportunity to learn; and 

» working in partnership with the newly created National Education Standards and improvement Council to review the criteria 
for voluntary content, performance, and opportunity-to-leam standards reflecting high expectations for all students. 

The i994 Goals Report consists ot three tloeuments. The National and State Data Volumes include comprehensive sets ot measures 
to describe our educational progress at the national level and the amount ot progress that individual states have made against their 
own baselines, The central document, the /994 Goals Report, focuses on sixteen policy-octionable core indicators to convey to par- 
ents, educators, and policymakers how far we are from where we should be iind what we must do in order to reach our destination. 

Attainment of the National Education Goals will require commitment on the part of all Americans, and we encourage all states 
and local communities to become active participants in the "Goals Process" by adopting education goals, setting ambitious stan- 
dards, and improving data collection systems so that we can regularly monitor and share results. 
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Governor of Maine 
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Preface 



Planning, dtrsiyn, and prnductinn oi the 1994 Naiional Education Goals Report and the accompanying Naiional and 
State Data Volumes were the responsibility tit Cynthia Prince, Associate Director for Analysis and Reporting, and 
Leslie Lawrence, Education Associate, ot rhe National Education Goals Panel. 

Justin Biiesel, Babette Gutmann, and Allison Henderson ot Westat, inc., supplied invaluable technical assistance and 
statistical support services. Jim Patje and Kelli Sechrist ot Impact Design, inc., contributed expertise in graphic design, 
layout, and report production. Additional graphics were designed by Ogilvy, Adams and Rinehart and by the Nation- 
al Geographic Society. 

Portions ot the text were written by Cynthia Prince, Anne Lewis, and Leslie Lawrence, with assistance from Emily 
Wurt:. Scott Miller ot Editorial Experts. Inc., contributed essential editorial support. 

Special thanks go to members ot the National Education Goals Panel's Working Group tor helptul critiques of earlier 
drafts of the Report, especially members of the Reporting Committee: Patricia Brown, John Burkett, Alison Englund, 
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The National Education Goa 




GOAL 1 : Ready to Learn 

By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to learn. 
Objectives: 

3 All children will have access to hiKh-quality and dcvelopmentally appropriate 
preschool proj^rams chat help prepare children tor school. 

S Every parent in the United States will be a child's first teacher and devote 

time each dav to helping such parent's preschool child learn, and parents will have 
access to the trainins and support parents need. 

0 Children will receive the nutrition, physical activity e,\periences, and health care 
needed to arrive at school with healthy minds and bodies, and to maintain the mental 
alertness necessary to be prepared to learn, and the number oi low-birthweight babies 
will be significantly reduced through enhanced prenatal health systems. 




Goal 2: School Completion 

By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent 
Objectives: 

S The Nation must dramatically reduce its school dropout rate, and 75 
percent of the students who do drop out will successfully complete a 
high school dejjree or its equivalent. 



Q The gap in high school graduation rates between American students from minority 
backgrounds and their non-minority counterparts will be eliminated. 
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Goal 3: Student Achievement and Citizenship 



By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated 
competency over challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, civics and government economics, arts, history, and geography, and 
every school in America will ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, so they 
may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive employment in 
our Nation's modern economy. 

Objectives: 

0 The aaidemic performance oi all students at the elementan' and secondary level will 
increase sisiniticantly in every quartile, and the distribution ot minority students in each 
quartile will more closely reflect the student population as a whole. 

S Tlie percentage of all students w-ho demonstrate the ability to reason, solve problems, 
iipply knowledge, and write and communicate ettectively will increase substantially. 

H AH students will he involved in acti\'ities that promote and demonstrate jjood 
citizenship, fjood health, community service, and personal resptinsibiltty. 

S All students will have access to physical education and health education to ensure 
rhey are healthy and tit. 

E The percentage of all students who are competent in more than one language w-ill 
substantially increase. 

S All students will be knowlet^geable about the diven-' cultural heritage of this Nation 
and about the world community. 

Goal 4: Teacher Education and Professional Development 

By the year 2000, the Nation's teaching force will have access to programs for the 
continued improvement of their professional skills and the opportunity to acquire the 
knowledge and skills needed to instruct and prepare all American students for the 
next century. 

Objectives: 

H All teachers will have access to preservice teacher education and continuing 

professional development activities that will provide such teachers with the knowledge 
and skills needed to teach to an increasingly diverse student population with a variety 
of educational, social, and health needs, 

H All teachers will have continuing opportunities to acquire additional knowledge and 
skills needed to reach challenging subject matter and to use emerging new methods, 
forms of assessment, and technologies. 

ta States and scho(.)l districts will create integrated strategies to attract, recruit, 
prepare, retrain, and support the continued professional de\'elopment ot teachers, 
administrators, and other educators, so that there is a highly talented work force of 
professional educators to teach challenging subject matter, 




S Partnerships will be established, whenever possible, among local educational agencies, 
institutions of higher education, parents, and local labor, business, and professional 
associations to provide and support programs for the professional development of 
educators. 



Goal 5: Mathematics and Science 

By the year 2000, United States students will be first in ttie world in mattiematics and 
science actiievement 

Objectives: 

a Mathematics and science education, including the metric system of measurement, will 
be strengthened throughout the system, especially in the early grades. 

Q The number ot teachers with a substantive background in mathematics and science, 
including the metric system of measurement, will increase by 50 percent. 

H The number ot United States undergraduate and graduate students, especially women 
iind minorities, who complete degrees in mathematics, science, and engineering will 
increase significantly. 

Goal 6: Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

By ttie year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

Objectives: 

EJ Every major American business will be involved in strengthening the connection 
between education and work. 

^ All workers will have the opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skills, from basic 
to highly technical, needed to adapt to emerging new technologies, work methods, and 
markets through public and private educational, vocational, technical, workplace, or 
other programs. 

B The number of quality programs, including those at libraries, that are designed to serve 
more effectively the needs of the growing number of part-time and midcareer students 
will increase suLstantially. 

^ The proportion of the qualified students, especially minorities, who enter college, 
who complete at least two years, and who complete their degree programs will 
increase substantially. 

S The proportion of college graduates who demonstrate an advanced ability to think 
critically, communicate effectively, and solve problems will increase substantially. 

S Schools, in implementing comprehensive parent involvement programs, will offer more 
adult literacy, parent training and lifelong learning opportunities to improve the ties 
between home and school, and enhance parents' work and home lives. 
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Goal 7: Safe, Discipiined, and Alcohol- and 
Drug-free Schools 

By the year 2000, every school in the United States will be free of drugs, violence, and the 
unauthorized presence of firearms and alcohol and will offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning. 

Objectives: 

0 Every school will implement a firm and fair policy on use, possession, 
and distribution ot druijs and alcohol. 

S Parents, businesses, governmental and community orRunizations will work tofzether to 
ensure the rights ot students to study in a safe and secure environment that is tree ot 
drugs and crime, and that schools provide a healthy environment and are a sate haven 
tor all children. 

S Every local educational afjcncy will develop and implement a policy to ensure that all 
schools are free of violence and the unauthorired presence of weapons. 

E3 Every local educational agency will develop a sequential, comprehensive kindergarten 
through twelfth grade drug and alcohol prevention education program. 

Bl Drug and alcohol curriculum should be taught as an integral part of sequential, 
compreher\sive health education. 

13 Community-based teams should be organized to provide students and teachers with 
needed support. 

0 Every school should work to eliminate sexual harass: aent. 



Goal 8: Parental Participation 

By the year 2000, every school will promcite parinerships that will increase parental 
involvement and participation in promoting the social, emotional, and academic growth 
of children. 

Objectives: 

Q Every State will develop policies to assist local schools and local educational agencies 
to establish programs for increasing partnerships that respond to the var^'ing needs ot 
parents and the home, including parents of children who are disadvantaged or bilingual, 
or parents ot children with disabilities. 

El Every school will actively engage parents and families in a partnership which supports 
the academic work of children at home and .shared educational decisionmaking 
at school. 

Q Parents and families will help to ensure that schools are adequgtely supported and will 
hold schools and teachers to high standards of accountability. 



'If you're not keeping score, you're just practicing, " 

Vince Lombardi 



n any sport, it is ditticult to Jcterminc liow well your 
team is doinn unless you have complete, accurate, and 
up-to-date information on the team's performance. It you 
want to determine your team's standintj anti see liow far 
you are from first place, you also need measures tliat allow 
you to compare your team to the \'ery hest in the leasjue. 
Most important, if you expect to win, then all players 
must work cooperatively to acliieve common Koals. 

Until recently, it was not possible for the United 
States to apply these same principles to our education 
system ro determine whether we were making the kind of 
progress needed to remain internationally competitive. 
As re>:entlv as four years ago, the United States had no 
nationwide skoals to provide focus and consistency in 
order to determine whether we were all workinj^ toward 
high-performance education results, With the exception 
of mathematics, no voluntary nationwide standards 
existed to determine what students should know and he 
able to do in any of the core subjects. In a number of key 
areas, we lacked the necessary data to judge whether we 
were making sufficient progress or falling further behind. 

Public dissatisfaction with low levels of student perfor- 
mance, increasing global economic competition, and con- 
sistently poor showings on international assessments led 
policymakers to conclude five years ago that the United 
States had been spending too much time merely practic- 
ing and had not de\'oted sufficient atrcotion to impro\'ing 
performance. The National Education Goals were created 
in 1990 to re\'erse that trend. Tliis fourth annual report of 
the National Education Goals Panel is designed to help 
parents, educators, and policymakers score our education 
jiertormance by reporting where the nation and the states 
.stand with respect to each of the National Education 



Goals, where we should be if we expect to reach the Goals 
by the year 2000, and which actions are necessary in order 
for us to reach our destination. 



The National Education Goals 

In 1989, the nation's Governors and the President 
reached agreement iit an education summit convened in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, that unless the nation estab- 
lished clear education goals and all citizens worked coop- 
erati\'ely to achieve them, the United States would be 
woefully unprepared to face the technological, scientific, 
and economic challenges of the 21st century. The 1989 
Education Summit led to the adoption of six National 
Education Goals which set high expectations for educa- 
tion performance at every stage of a learner's life, from 
the preschool years through adulthood. In 1994, Con- 
gress adopted the six Coals and expanded the number to 
eight, underscoring the critical roles that teachers and 
parents play in improving the nation's education perfor- 
mance. The Goals state that by the year 2000: 

1. AH children in America will start school ready 
to learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase to at 
least 90 percent. 

3. All students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging subject 
matter including English, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, civics and government, 
economics, arts, history, and geography, and every 
school in America will ensure that all students learn 
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to use their minds well, so they may be prepared for 
responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in our Nation's modem 
economy. 

4. The Nation's teaching force will have access to 
programs for the continued improvement of their 
professional skills and the opportunity to acquire 
the knowledge and skills needed to instruct and 
prepare all American students for the next century. 

5. United States students will be first In the world in 
mathematics and science achievement. 

6. Every adult American will be literate and will 
possess the knowledge and skills necessary to 
compete in a global economy and exercise the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

7. Every school in the United States will be free of 
drugs, violence, and the unauthorized presence of 
firearms and alcohol and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. 

8. Every school will promote partnerships that will 
increase parental involvement and participation in 
promoting the social, emotional, and academic 
growth of children. 

The National Education Goals Panel 

Following the adoption of the National Education 
Goals, the White House and the National Governors' 
Association established the National Education Goals 
Panel. Its primary purpose at that time was to monitor and 
report annual progress toward the Goals at the national 
and state levels. In March of 1994, Congress codified the 
National Education Goals and established the Goals 
Panel as an independent federal agency by enacting the 
Goals 2000: Educate America Act- Tlie eighteen-memher 
bipartisan Goals Panel now consists of eight Governors, 
four members of Congress, four State Legislators, the U.S. 
Secretary of Education, and the Assistant to the President 
for Domestic Policy. 

Congress also considerably expami.ed the Goals 
Panel's charge in the new legislation. While monitoring 
and reporting progress toward the Goals continues to be 
one of the primary duties of the Goals Panel, the Panel is 
also responsible for: 

» building a national consensus for the reforms 
necessary to achieve education improvement; 



• reporting on promising or effective actions being 
taken at the national, state, and local levels to 
achieve the Goals; 

0 identifying actions that federal, state, and local 
governments should take to enhance progress toward 
achieving the Goals and to provide all students with a 
fair opportunity to learn; and 

o collaborating with the newly created National 
Education Standards and Improvement Council to 
review the criteria for voluntary content, 
performance, and opportunity-to-leam standards. 

The 1994 National Education Goals Report 

For the past three years the Goals Panel has measured 
progress toward each of the Goals by establishing base- 
line performance measures around the time of the Char- 
lottesville Summit, and by updating the baselines as new 
data become available. While this information does tell 
us where we currently stand, the Goals Panel has never 
set specific targets to determine where we should be each 
year if we expect to reach the National Education Goals 
by rhe year 2000. This year the Panel begins that process 
by making four fundamental changes to the annual Goals 
Report so that it is more useful and more understandable, 

As was the case last year, the 1994 Report consists of 
three documents. The National and State Data Volumes 
contain comprehensive sets of indicators to describe our 
educational progress at the national level and the 
amount of progress made by individual states against 
their own baselines. However, the central document, the 
1 994 National Education Goals Report, has been expanded 
and revised so that it: 

1. Focuses on a limited set of core education indicators 
to measure progress. If policymakers, educators, and 
the public focus on improving performance on these 
core indicators, the nation should be able to raise its 
overall level of "educational health" over time. 

2. Focuses on indicators that are policy-actionable, so 
that policymakers and the public will have a better 
understanding of what they can do to improve 
education;'.! performance. 

3. Begins the process of setting challenging, yet 
meaningful, benchmarks for performance so that the 
American public clearly understands how far wc are 
from where we should be. 
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4. Identities data gaps at both the national and state 
levels that impede the Panels ability to measure 
progress toward the Goals, so that the Panel and its 
partners can design short- and long-term strategies for 
filling these gaps. 

Core Indicators 

Sixteen core indicators are the centraLfocus of the 
1994 Goals Report. They were selected with the assis- 
rnnce of members of the Cecals Panel's Resource and 
Technical Planning Groups, who were asked to recom- 
mend a small iet of indicators for the core that w.-ere, to 
the extent possible: 

• comprehensive across the Goals; 

• most critical in determining whether the Goals are 
actually achieved; 

® policy-actionable; and 

• updated at frequent inter\'als, so that the Panel can 
provide regular progress reports. 

The core indicators are discussed in detail in the J 994 
National Education Goals Report. The sixteen are: 

GOAL 1: READY TO LEARN 

1. Children's Health Index 

2. Immunizations 

3. Family-child reading and storytelling 

4. Preschool participation 

GOAL 2: SCHOOL COMPLETION 

5. High school completion 

GOAL 3: STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND 
CITIZENSHIP 

6. Mathematics achievement 

7. Reading achievement 

GOAL 4: TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

(No core indicators have been selected tor this new 
Goal yet. They will be addressed inf@fure Goals 
Reports.) 

GOALS: MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

8. International mathematics achievement 
comparisons 

9. International science achievement comparisons 



GOAL 6: ADULT LITERACY AND 
LIFELONG LEARNING 

10. Adult literacy 

1 1 . Participation in adult education 

12. Participation in higher education 

GOAL 7: SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND 
ALCOHOL- AND DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS 

13. Overall student drug and alcohol use 

14. Sale of drugs at school 

15. Student and teacher victimization 

16. Disruptions in class by students 

GOAL 8: PARENTAL PARTICIPATION 

(No core indicators have been selected for this new 
Goal yet. They will be addressed in future Goals 
Reports.) 

It is important to understand that the indicators 
selected for the core are not necessarily the ideal mea- 
sures of progress, nor are they all policy-actionable. They 
do represent, however, the best currently available mea- 
sures. The list will be expanded as other central measures 
become available for the original six Goals (e.g., new stu- 
dent achievement levels in science), and for the two new 
Goals on Teacher Education and Professional Develop- 
ment, and Parental Participation. 

While this small core of indicators has the distinct 
advantage of bringing greater focus to our discussions 
about national and state progress, the Panel acknowl- 
edges that sixteen indicators cannot possibly capture the 
breadth or depth of the educational needs that we face. 
Therefore, a much broader range of indicators for each 
Goal is presented in the accompanying National and State 
Data Volumes. 



The Goals Process 

Meeting the challenges of the next century will 
require the involvement of all Americans: public offi- 
cials, educators, parents, business and community lead- 
ers, and students. Becoming active participants and 
improving our ability to gauge our education perfor- 
mance will enable us to make better decisions that will 
benefit our schools. One of the most important roles that 
the Goals Panel plays is encouraging collaborative efforts 
to improve education that are taking place at all levels of 
governance and, hopefully, in every community. 

The heart of the Goals Process is informed decision- 
making. Citizens need accurate, reliable information to 
determine the strengths and weaknesses of their educa- 
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rion systems and to make decisions that will allow those 
systems to perform at more ambitious levels. The Goals 
Process can help communities determine how well they 
are doing, where they would like to he, and what they 
will have to do to move their results in the desired direc- 
tion. It involves three essential steps: 

• adopting and adapting the National Education Goals 
to reflect high expectations for all learners and cover 
a lifetime of learning, from the preschool years 
through adulthood; 

» assessing current strengths and weaknesses, and 

building a strong accountability system to measure and 
report progress regularly toward all of the goals; and 

*■ setting performance milestones to serve as 
checkpoints along the way. 

Once these steps have been taken and the community 
has made a long-term commitment to evaluate its 
progress, it will need to identify potential barriers to suc- 
cess, develop strategies to overcome them, and use the 
information it is collecting along the way to tine-tune its 
own approach to education improvement. 

A new product created by the Goals Panel, the Com- 
munity Action Toolkit, is designed to help communities 
implement the Goals Process. The Toolkit includes a 



handbook which outlines the steps required to collect 
reliable data so that info, .-ned decisionmaking can take 
place at the local level. The Toolkit also includes advice 
on organizing community leaders and communicating 
educational strengths, weaknesses, and priorities to the 
general public. Information about the Toolkit can be 
obtained by returning the questionnaire located in the 
back of this document to the Goals Panel. 



Next Steps 

Five years ago the White House and the nation's Gov- 
ernors, later joined by Congress and State Legislators, 
began a process intended to result in a rapid rebuilding of 
the nation's education system. By the end of the century, 
they agreed, the commitment made by policymakers, 
communities, educators, students, and parents should be 
turning those ambitious goals into reality. 

That process is nearly at midpoint. A permanent 
foundation has been laid and considerable information 
has been gathered on progress, though it will require con- 
tinued improvements before it can be considered com- 
plete in all areas. This 1994 National Education Goals 
Report introduces the essential areas in which policymak- 
ers need to act and the public needs to be involved, if we 
are serious about keeping score, not simply practicing, 



IB 



IS 



Indicators for the fSSatiooal Votome 
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Infants burn in the cumint; year will enter the first srude in the yenr 2001 . Will the 
nation he able tii sav that these children are the most ready :o learn of any group of 
six-year-olLls in our history? On the basis of the dimensions of school readiness that 
the National Education Goals Panel has identified (physical well-heiny and mt)tor 
development, social and emotional development, approaches toward learnintj, lan- 
S^LiaKC usaye, and cognition and general knowledge), we have much to do. The "we" 
means all of us — parents, health and educatit)n perst)nnel, policymakers, and others 
inwilvcd with institutions that support infants and younfj children. 

The dimensions of readiness teli us that being ready to learn means more than sim- 
ply haviuy rudimentary academic skills. In fact, data reported in last year's National 
\'olume uidicated that very few kinderE;arten teachers believe that children must 
know how to ciiunt or recite the alphabet before enterintj their classes. The charac- 
teristics that kindersjartcn teachers believed were most important tor school readiness 
were those that bemn in infancy, such as the ability to communicate, curiosity, and 
sociabilitv. 



Even earlier, mothers who have received prenatal care throughout a pregnancy, 
avoided i.lrugs and alcohol, and made sure that their babies started life with proper 
medical care and nutrition are much more likely to have healthy infants who will 
grow into young children ready to learn when they enter .school. We now know that 
an alarmia<j number of infants in this country are born with one or more health and 
i.!e\'ekipmental risks. 

We also know than a large number of the \x'ry young do not enjoy a childhood 
most adults would consider desirable. Many are not reced ing the kind ot support 
that enriches childhood. Only about one-halt ot three- to five-year-olds are read to 
cver\' dav by their parents, and about the same percentage of two-year-olds have been 
fully immunired for major childhood diseases. Poor children in particular (constitut- 
ing about one-fourth ot those enrolling in school each year) are less likely than others 
to be enrolled in preschool. The gaps in care between poor children and those in 
wealthier families, identified in earlier Reports, remain large. 

(.children who start school with health problems, limited ability to communicate, 
or a lack of curiosity are at greater risk of subsequent school failure than other chil- 
dren. Helping the.se children after they enter school is a costly remedy for tailing to 
nurture them when they were very young. Howe\'er, assuring that every child is ready 
to learn is important beyond the money that would be saved. A commitment to meet 
this Goal would bring together families, communities, businesses, schools, and oth^r 
support resources tor the purpose oi giving all children the opportunities to become 
effective, competent learners. By sharing this common mission to nurture America's 
y(.)unt;est citizens, we become a stronger .society And yount; children growing up in 
such a socieiv, where childhood is protected and enriched, will be ready, even eager, 
to learn. 
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Ready to Learn 

By the year 2000, all children in America will start school ready to learn. 



-3 All chilLla-n w d\ luux- ;iccc» id hii:lvqu;ilir\- An^.\ dcwlojinicntallv ;i|^pn)pri;itc 
0bjectiV6S preschool proL:niins ih;it liolp prcpiirc children tor school. 



^ Evcrv parcnr in the Uiiircd Stares will he a child's (irsr teacher and de\dre 
liiiie each da\- ro helpini: such parenr'.> pre>chool chikl learn, and parents will 
have access ro the traiiiini: and support parents need. 

S C'liildren will receive the nutrition, physical activity experience^, anv-l health 
care needed ro arrive at .school with healthy minds anv.1 hodios, and to niainrain 
rlie iiientLil alertness necessarv to he prepared ro learn, and rhe niiinber of low- 
hirthweiyht hnhies will he ^iuniticanrlv reduced rhroiitih enhanced prenatal 
health s\ sreiii.s. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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ChildimtKHmttirandiN^^ 




Exhibit 1 

Prenatal Care 

Point at which mothers first began prenatal care' in 1991; 
number per 1,000 

First trimester | 



In 1991, 762 out of every 
1,00P mothers (76%) began 
prenatal care during their 
first trimester of pregnancy; 
180 per 1,000 (18%) did not 
begin prenatal care until their 
second trimester; and 58 per 
1,000 (6%) did not begin 
prenatal care until their third 
trimester or never received 
prenatal care. 



All mothers 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 



Asian/Pacific 
Islander 



762 




122 



753 



"■^ii'W^ 107 




^Sffl 1^110 



Black^^ 



Hispanic-* 



White^* 



1^ During 1st trimester CH During 2nd trimester During 3rd trimester 

or never 

' First visit for health care services during pregnancy. 
- Excludes Blacks of Hispanic origin. 

' Data shown Only for states with an Hispanc-origm item on their birlh certilicates. See technical notes m 

Appendix A. 
* Excludes Whites of Hispanic origin. 



Change Since 1990 



The number of mothers who 
began prenatal care during 
their first trimester of 
pregnancy remained 
relatively unchanged 
between 1990 and 1991 


Point at which mothers first began prenatal care;' number per 1,000: 


During 1st 
trimester 

1990 1991 


During 2nd 
trimester 
1990 1991 


During 3rd 
trimester or never 
1990 1991 


All 758 762 


181 180 

292 279 
191 190 
281 274 
278 280 
133 131 


61 58 

129 122 
5B 57 
112 107 
120 110 
34 32 




American InrJian/ 

Alaskan Native 579 599 
Asian/Pacific Islander 751 753 
Black" 607 619 
Hispanic' 602 610 
White''' 833 837 



' First visit for health care services during pregnancy. 
' Excludes Blacks of Hispanic origin. 

^ Data shown only lor states with an Hispanic-origin item on their birth certificates. See technical notes in 

Appendix A. 
* ExcludesWhites of Hispanic origin. 
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Direct:Meiss(lre;b^tha objectives^ 
... Childran^rHeaitlrand NutM 



Exhibit 2 

Berthweight 

Number per 1,000 births above and below 5.5' and 3.3^ pounds, 
1991 



1,000 



943 




In 1991,929 out of every 
1,000 infants born in the 
United States (93%) were 
above tfie standard for low 
birthweigfit Seventy-one out 
of every 1,000 (7%) were 
below the standard. Black 
infants were twice as likely 
as those from other 
racial/ethnic groups to be 
born at low birthweight. 



American 
Indian/ 

Alaskan 
IMative 



Asian/ 
Pacific 
Islander 



Black^* Hispanic'' White''-5 



At or above 5.5 lbs. □ Between 5.5 and 3.3 lbs. 



At or below 3.3 lbs. 



^ Below 5.5 pounds is defined as Low Birthweight. 
; Below 3.3 pounds is defined as Very Low Birthweight. 
' Excludes Blacks of Hispanic origin. 

' Data shown only for states with an Hispanic-ongm item on their birth certificates. See technical notes in 

Appendix A. 
■ Excludes Whites of Hispanic origin. 



Change Since 1990 

Number per 1,000 births above and below 5,5' and 3.3' pounds: 





At or above 


Between 5.5 and 


At or below 




5.5 pounds 


3.3 pounds 


3.3 pounds 




1990 


1991 


1990 


1991 


1990 1991 


All 


930 


929 


57 


58 


13 13 


American Indian/ 












Alaskan Native 


939 


939 


51 


51 


10 11 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


935 


935 


56 


57 


9 9 


Black^." 


867 


B64 


104 


107 


29 30 


Hispanic^ 


940 


939 


50 


51 


10 10 


White" 


944 


943 


47 


48 


9 9 



1 



The numbers of infants 
born above and below the 
standard for low birthweight 
remained relatively 
unchanged between 1990 
and 1991. 



' Below 5.5 pounds Is defined as Low BirthwaighL 
' Below 3.3 pounds is defined as Very Low Birthweight. 

Excludes Blacks of Hispanic origin. 
' Data shown only for states with an Hispanic-origin item on their birth cartificates. See technical notes in Appendix A. 
^ Excludes Whites of Hispanic origin. 



~-.'iir..k- N,ini>i>.ii (. Vnicr tor HimIiI> M.« hiii.>, I 'I'M 
rill- vNHil'ii ii|\l.iR'^ inli>rni.iiiiin prc-unu'd in tlw I*" (n>,iK lu'puri. 
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If-, Direct Mea^Ulre of 'IherObjectives-^^^^ 

Children's Hfe^lrandNutrW^^ 



School success is partly 
determined by conditions 
that affect children 's health 
and development long before 
they enter school. In 1991, 
nearly one-half of all infants 
born in the United States 
began life with one or wore 
factors (such as low 
maternal weight gain or 
tobacco/alcohol use by their 
pregnant mothers) that are 
considered risks to their 
long-term health and 
educational development. 
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Exhibit 3 

Children's Health Index 

Percentage^ of infants born in the U.S.^ with 1 or more health and 
developmental risks,^ 1991 



All U.S. births:^ 



No risks 

1 or more 

2 or more 



3 or more 03% 



By race/ethnicity: 
No risks: 

American Indian/Alaskan IMative 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black" 
Hispanic 
White^ 

1 or more risks: 

American Indian/Alaskan Native Z 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black'^ 
Hisparilc 
White^ 

2 or more risks: 

American Indian/Alaskan IMative 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black" 
Hispanic 
White^ 

3 or more risks: 

American Indian/Alaskan Native 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
Black" 
Hispanic 
White^ 

0% 




25% 



20% 



13% 
12% 



8% 



^2% 



7% 



13% 
32% 



20% 



40% 



60% 



80% 



100% 



' Percentages are based on the number oi births used w calculate the risk index, not the actual number of births. 

Birth records tiiat were missing tiiree or more pieces of inlormation needed to calculate the index were 

excluded from the calculation. See technical notes m Appendix A. 
^ Four states (California, Indiana, New York, and South Dakota) did not collect information on all six 

risks on the state birth certificate. These states and the territories are not included in the U.S. total. New 

Hampshire is included in the U.S. total, but not in the race/ethnicity totals because New Hampshire does not 

collect Information on Hispanic origin. 
' Risks are late (in third trimester) or no prenatal care, low maternal weight gam , ass than 21 pounds), mother 

smoked during pregnancy, mother drank alcohol during pregnancy, three or more older siblings, or closely 

spaced birth (withm 18 months of previous birth). 
' Excludes Blacks of Hispanic origin. 
' Excludes Whites of Hispanic origin. 
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vbirect Measure of the Objectives: 
_4 Childten's Heahh and Nutrition 



Exhibit 3 

Children's Health Index (continued) 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage^ of infants born inttie U.S.' with 1 or more health and developmental risks* 





No 






One or 




Two or 


Three or 




risks 




more 


risks 




mors 


rishs 


more 


risks 




1930 


1991 




1990 


1991 




1990 


1991 


1990 


1991 


All U.S. Births^ 


55% 


56% 


* 


45% 


44% 




14% 


13% * 


4% 


3% ♦ 


American Indian/ 






















Alaskan Native 


37% 


40% 


♦ 


63% 


60% 


* 


28% 


25% * 


9% 


8% * 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


62% 


61% 


* 


38% 


39% 




11% 


11% 


3% 


2% • 


Black^ 


46% 


4S% 


♦ 


54% 


52% 


* 


22% 


20% * 


7% 


7% 


Hispanic 


54% 


56% 




46% 


44% 


♦ 


14% 


13% * 


3% 


3% 


White^ 


57% 


58% 


* 


43% 


, 42% 




12% 


12% 


3% 


2% * 



The percentage of infants 
bom in the U.S. with one, two, 
or three or mare health n'ste 
decreased from 1990 to 1991. 



' Interpret with caution. In cases noted with an asterisk, we ere confident that change has occurred. 

^ Percentages are based on the numbar of births used to calculate the risk index, not the actual number of births. 

Birth records that were missing three or more pieces of Information needed to calculate the index were 

excluded from the calculation. See technical notes In Appendix A. 

Five states (California, Indiana, Oklahoma, New York, and South Dnkota) did not collect information on all six 
risks on the state birtli certificate in 1930; four states (California, Indiana, Naw York, and South Dakota) did not collect 
Information on all six risks in 1S91. These states and the territories are not Included in the U.S. total. New 
Hampshire is included in the U.S. total, but not In the race/ethnicity totals because New Hampshire does not 
collect information on Hispanic origin. 

* Risks are late (in third trimester) or no prenatal care, low maternal weight gain (less than 21 pounds), mother smoked 
during pregnancy, mother drank alcohol during pregnancy, three or more older siblings, or closely spaced birth (within 
1 8 months of previous birth). 

^ Excludes Blacks of Hispanic origin. 

' Excludes Whites of Hispanic origin. 



>"iirir: .N'.ituui.il C xmcr lor Hi'.iltli Si.iti-in - .iiul hu ., I 'I'M 

riu^ L'^liibii u[\l.itL'N I riloim.it ion prt-NL-nic^l iii i'ik- 1''^' W ..li^ Rt-pnn. 
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DirwtMQasui#df the Obi^ctives£^ 
Childreiiis Hfalttra^^ 




In 1992, 55% of all 
2-year-olds had been 
fully immunized for major 
childhood diseases. 



Exhibit 4 

Immunizations 

Percentage of 2-year-olds' who completed their basic 
immunization series for selected diseases, 1992 

Measles/Mumps/Rubella^ DTP/DT^ 
17% 7^^^^ 17% 





Polio* 



Complete Immunizations^ 



28% 




45% 



72% 




55% 



Immunized 



I 1 Not immunized 



Children 19-35 months o( age. 
' One vaccinalion for measles or for measles/mumps/rubella. 
^ Diphlheria-tetanus-pertussis/diphtheria-tetanus. Three nr more doses of vaccine. 
" Three or more doses of vaccine. 

Four doses of diphtherla-tetanus-pertiissis vaccine, three doses of polio vaccine, and one dose of measles or 

measlesymumps/rubella vaccine. 



>i»iiac; N m.iit.i! ^ cntor tor f-lcilih SMiistR s .iihI t !i.'nicr> li>v I h'-ci'-i.- 1 v»iirr*»l .in^i Pu-vontioit. i 
1 iih f\iiirii III. viiiu-". iii.i iiivi.iK". nil. irin,iiii<n ptc'-cntv^.l in iIk- 1 ' C '.li- iu-port. 
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Direct IVle^sureiof thsdbjBctive 
Children's H.eal%and.l\i:utrit^ 



Exhibit 5 

Mediicai and Dental Care 

Percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds' who received medicaP 
and dental^ care within the previous 12 months, 1993 



All 3- to-5-vear-olds 



87% 



52% 



5 
o 

SI 

I/I 
n 
o 

X 



More than 575,000 



350,001 to 875,000 



540,001 to 550,000 



530,001 to 540,000 



520,001 to 530,000 



510,001 to 520,000 



510,000 or less 



m 93% 




0% 20% 
Wl Medical care 



' Excluding those eniolled in kindergarten. 
■ Includes visits for 'ouline checkups and immunizations 
Includes visits to oentists and dental hygienists. 



^^J^^^^^MMSS^M:" ^ 51% 

40% 60% 



Nearly nine out of ten 3- to 5- 
year-olds visited a doctor 
during 1993 for routine health 
care; about half visited a 
dentist 



90%' 



80% 100% 



n Dental care 



'iirtc. N.ui>in.il < A-ntfT t r i-.^liK.itu^n ^t.iti'tks .iiul \v\-nI.u. Iik . I ^ 
TliiN t.-\hii'il Ti piMls ml' t;-. iluiii pri-^i'liuvi 'ii I lu' h'** * t in.iU Ri-piul 
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btrect H^tesur? of th^ bbj^ctlii'Bs: 
Ghildreii's Healtl)! ^ncl ritutritibn 



In 1986, nearly all preschool 
children received adequate 
amounts of protein in their 
diets. However only eight 
out often received the 
recommended amounts 
of Vitamins A and C, only 
about half received the 
recommended amounts 
of calcium, and only about 
one-fourth received the 
recommended amounts 
of iron. 



Exhibit 6 

Child Nutrition 

Percentage of 1- to 5-year-olds who received the minimum RDA^ 
of various nutrients, 1986 



Protein 



Vitamin C 



Vitamin A 



Calcium 



Iron 







i 




! 






HH^^ 80% 




1 

! ■ 


^Hn^^B^^^^^HIHHHHira 78% 










Hb 48% 




t 







99% 



0% 20% 

Recommended Dietary Allowance. 



40% 



60% 



80% ■ 100% 



Tin* c\liibir r^-fv.i(* nir<irin.itii>n paM-'iiR-J in riic h^'^ ( "inaU Rcptnt. 
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I , , r Ditert Measure of the Objedtives:V 



Exhibit 7 

Family-Child Language and Literacy Activities 

Percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds' whose parents^ engaged in 
language and literacy activities with thenn regularly, 1993 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



67% 



0% 




Read to every day 



S All 3- to 5-year-olds 

□ Parents had less than 
high school education 



Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 
^ Parent or another family member. 
^ One or more times in the previous month. 



Told a story three 
or more times in 
previous week 



Talked with child 
about family history 
or ethnic heritage^ 



Parents were high school 
graduates or had some college 

Parents were 
college graduates 



Change Since 19S1^ 

Percentage of 3- to B-yaar-olds' whose parents' told them a story three or more times in 
the previous week:' 



1991 1993 



All 

Parents had lass than high school education 

Parents were high school graduates or had some college 

Parents were college graduates 



39% 43% • 

32% 34% 

38% 41% * 

42% 50% * 



S'urv:e: N,itk>n,il (. .Vinct tor liJuv:,\tiiM'i .S,\tistic> Vowi. Iiu'., IW|. m')2.;in.i IWl 
Till?" L'\hihit rcp^.'.»[^ nilnrin.iEioii prc^cntcil iii the iV'-M On.iK Rcpurt. 



During 1993, abouthalfofall 
preschoolers were read to 
daily by parents or other 
family members. Less than 
half were told stories several 
times per week or talked to 
about family history or ethnic 
heritage on a regular basis. 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a raprassntative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling arror. In cesss noted with en asterisk, we are confidant that change has occurred. 
^ Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 
' Parent or another family member. 

' Change since 1991 in the percentage of 3- to 5-yaar-oIds whose parents read to them every day could not be 
determinod because of changes in the wording of the survey question. Data on the percentage of 3- to 5-yeer-oIds 
whose parents talked with them about family history or ethnic heritage were not collected prior to 1993. 



Between 1991 and 1993, the 
percentage of 3- to 5-year- 
olds whose parents regularly 
told them a story increased. 
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Direct Measure 6f 4h& Objectives:. 
PamilyrChild>ActivHiBs« ; 




In 1993, about four out often 
3- to 5-year-olds were taugtit 
songs or music byttieir 
parents regularly. One-tfiird 
engaged in arts and crafts 
witti tfieir parents on a 
regular basis. 



Since 1991, tfie percentage 
of 3- to 5-year-olds who 
engaged in music or arts and 
crafts with their parents on a 
regular basis remained about 
the same. 



EKhibit 8 

Family-Child Arts Activities 

Percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds^ whose parents^ engaged in arts 
activities with them regularly,^ 1993 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



41% 



42% 



0% 




Taught songs or music 
[1 All 3- to 5-year-olds 

□ Parents had less than 
high school education 



' Excluding tnose enrolled in kindergarten. 
^ Parent or another family member. 
Three or more tinics in the previous wsel!. 



Engaged in arts and crafts 

^ Parents were high school 
graduates or had some college 

Q Parents were 
college graduates 



Change Since 199V 

Percentage of 3- to S-year-olds^ whose parents^ engaged in arts activities with them regularly;* 





Taught songs 


Engaged in 




or music 


arts and crafts 




1991 1993 


1991 1993 


All 


39% 41% 


35% 33% 


Parents had less than high school education 


38% 37% 


34% 24% * 


Parents were high school graduates 






or had some college 


39% 42% • 


31% 32% 


Parents were college graduates 


41% 40% 


42% 41% 



' Interpret with caution, Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributabia to sampling error. In cases noted wKh an asterisk, wa are confidant that change has occurred. 
^ Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 
' Parent or another family member. 
* Three or mora times in the previous weak. 



■^iiurt t'; N.Kiiin.ii V A-nK-r tor RJiK.iihin ^t.Ul^uc^ -uul VC'o^i.ii. Inc., 1 ^'^M. t ^^'•K 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 



Exhibit 9 

Famiiy-ChiSd Learning Opportunities 

Percentage of 3- to B-year-olds^ whose parents^ regularly engaged 
thenn in opportunities to helpthern learn, 1993 



100% 



80% 



60% 



88% 



89% 30% 




0% - 



Went to play, 
concert, live show, 
art gallery, museum, 
historical site, zoo, 
or aquarium'^ 



Took child on 
errands or 

involved child 
in chores* 



Visited a library'' 



Attended event 
sponsored by 
community or 

religious group'' 



B All 3- to 5-year-olds 

Q Parents had less than 
high school education 

' Excljding those enrolled in kindergarten. 
' Parent Or another family member. 
^ One or more times in the previous month. 
^ Three or more times In the previous week. 



Parents were high school 
graduates or had some college 

I Parents were 
college graduates 



Changs Since 199V 

Percentage of 3- to S-year-olds^ wliose parents^ regular!/ engaged them in opportunities to help 
tliam learn:^ 



Went to play, concsit, 
live show, art gallery, 
museum, historical 
site, zoo, or aquarium 

1991 1993 



All 48% 42% 

Parents had less ttian high school education 38% 30% 

Parents were liigli school graduates or had some college 46% 40% 

Parents were college graduates 56% 53% 



Visited 
a library 

1991 1993 



35% 38% 

10% 23% 

30% 33% 

53% 56% 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
^ Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 
'' Parent or another family membar. 
^ One or mora times in the previous month, 

^ Data on family-child learning opportunities other than parent-child 0'-ii:;qs end visiting a library were not 
collected prior to 1993. 



."■•nirci': N.iimn.il Licntor lnr EJiicatum Siiitistits :intl Wi.si.il. int.. b'' I . 
Tlii.i exIulMt ri'pt'ati iiilnniiiitiiMi prcst'nicJ in rho ly^i tiiuK Rcpuri. 
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In 1993, nearly nine out of ten 
3- to 5-year-olds participated 
in errands or family chores 
with their parents regularly. 
However, fewer participated 
regularly in other types of 
family activities that can help 
them learn, such as attending 
events sponsored by 
community or religious 
groups (50% I; going to plays, 
concerts, live shows, art 
galleries, museums, 
historical sites, zoos, or 



aquariums {42%); or visiting 
a library (38%). 



Between 1991 and 1993, more 
3- to 5-year-olds regularly 
visited a library with their 
parents. However, fewer 3- 
to 5-year-olds were regularly 
taken by their parents on 
outings to plays, concerts, 
live shows, art galleries, 
museums, historical sites, 
zoos, or aquariums. 
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i, birert Measure of the Objectives: 

C , . ■ Preschbp! Procjrarns 



During W93, less than half of 
all 3- to 5-year-olds from 
households with incomes of 
$30,000 or less were enrolled 
in preschool. 



Exhibit 10 

Preschool Participation 

Percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds^ enrolled in preschool,^ 1993 



All 3- to-S-year-olds 



More than $75,000 
$50,001 to $75,000 
$40,001 to $50,000 
$30,001 to $40,000 
$20,001 to $30,000 



o 

0) 
V) 
3 
O 
X 



$10,001 to $20,000 



$10,000 or less 




81% 



80% 



100% 



' Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 

' Includes those enrolled in nursery schools, prekindergarten programs, preschools, daycare centers, and 
Head Start; also includes 3- to 5-year-olds with disabilities. 



Source: N;itiiin;il Outer liir EJuCiirion Statistics iinJ Westat, Inc.. 1 
This exhibit rcpL';U> intDriTninon presented in the 19^3 Goiils Repiirt. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: . 
Preschool Programs 



Exhibit 11 

Preschooi Programs for Children With Disabilities 

Percentage of 3- to 5-year-olds^ with disabilities enrolled in 
preschool,^ 1993 



All 3- to 5-vear-olds 
with disabilities 



56% 



u) O 
0>h5 
-C at 

a> u 

C O 

o — 
Is « 
S' > 



Some college or 
college degree 



High school or less 




Fifty-six percent of all 3- to 5- 
year-olds with disabilities 
attended preschool programs 
in 1993. 



63% 



0) 

E 
o 

u 

c 
o 

SI 

u) 
u 
o 

X 



330,001 and above 



$30,000 or less 





49% 1 


j 




j 
i 






-1 1 1 




51% 



0% 



20% 



66% 



40% 60% 80% 100% 



' Excluding those enrolled in kindergarten. 

^ Includes those enrolled in nursery schools, prekindergarten programs, preschools, daycare centers, and 
Head Start. 



Source; N.uuiniil Center (or EJucation St,itistn.-s .inJ VCfstat. Inc.. ly^^l 
Thi^ f\hihit ri'pcHts mtorm;ition prcscntcJ in tlw 1 W3 Go;ils Rcporr. 
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Direct Measure pf the Objectives: 
« J Preschool Programs 



In 1990, preschool centers 
were more likely to meet 
I recommended standards for 
\ group size and child/ staff 
i ratios for 3- to 5-year-olds 
i than for infants and toddlers. 



Exhibit 12 

Quality of Preschooi Centers 

Characteristics of preschool centers' and teachers, 1990 



Percentage of 
teachers/ 
caregivers with: 



Some child- 
related training 

Teacher training 



Child Development 
Associate (CDA) credential 



Percentage of 
centers that did 
not exceed the 
maximum 
acceptable 
group size^ 
for children: 



0 to 5 months 
6 to 1 1 months 
12 to 17 months 
18 to 23 months 
24 to 29 months 
30 to 35 months 

3 years old | 

4 years old 

5 years old 



Percentage of 
centers that did 
not exceed the 
maximum 
acceptable 
child/staff ratios^ 
for children: 



0 to 5 months 


6 to 


11 months 


12 to 


17 months 


18 to 


23 months 


24 to 


29 months 


30 to 


35 months 




3 years old 




4 years old 




5 years old 




0% 



20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 



Complete description of preschool centers can be found in Appendix A. 

The maximum acceptable group size recommended by the National Association for'the Education of Young 
Children (NAEYC) is 8 for infants, 12 for 1- to 2-Year-olds, and 20 for 3- to 5-vear-olds. The maximum acceptable 
child/staff ratio is 10 children per staff member for groups containing 3- to B-year-olds only, 6 children per staff 
member for groups contaming 2-vear-olds only, and 4 children per staff member for groups containing infants 
and 1 -year-olds only, NAEYC standards Include an acceptable range of practice on these variables. The figures 
reported are based on the maximum acceptable numbers, rather than the optimal numbers. Some states also set 
their own standards In these areas. 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
. Preschool Programs 



Exhibit 13 

Quality of Home-Based Preschool Settings 

Characteristics of regulated home-based preschool settings^ and 
regulated family daycare providers, 1990 



Percentage of 

regulated family Somechild- 
daycare related training 

providers with: 

Teacher 
training^ 

Child Development 
Associate ICDAl 
credential 



Percentage of 
regulated 
home-based 
settings that 
met the standard 
for group size^ 
for children: 



Of mixed ages 
within a group 



All under age 2 
within a'group 



64% 



6% 



37% 



All age 2 and above 
within a group 



0% 



20% 



I I 
40% 60% 



77% 

1 

I 
I 

l73% 

i 

80% 100% 



Caregivers in home-based 
presctiool settings were 
less likely than teachers in 
preschool centers to have 
child-related training and a 
Child Development Associate 
credential. 



' Complete description of regulated home-based preschool settings can be found in Appendix A. 
' Data not available. 

^ The standard for group size recommended by Health, Education, and Welfare Day Care Requirements for 
regulated family daycare providers witfiout helpers who care for children who are all underage 2 within a group 
is 3. The group size standard for all children aged 2 and above within a group is 6, and the standard for a group of 
children of mixed ages wth'w a group is 5. 



S.uircc: iM;itlicni;iiic.i Piilicv Research. Inc.. ISW| mh] W2 

Till- cxliiHir rcpvals inlvirm.itii.in prcscnrcil in rlic IW? Rcpori. 
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School Comptetion 



.■\ yctK-ninon .il'h, ^lHooI Jr(ip<uits did nut l;icc iii-^urinininriible b;irricrs rh;ir prc- 
\ cnrcd thciii tnnn iiKikuii: n li\'inL!. Todiiy'^ yoiiim dmpnuth t;ice a different world. 
l-"niplii\ incnt opportunincs ,irc expanding tor those with l\mher skill levels — thtise 
iiiosr Ml' to adapt to icchnolouieal chanues — and rapidlv disapj^ieann^,' for those wirh 
onh- rudiiiientarv ^kdls. .Aiiierican workplaces are rapidU' chant^mj:, and workers 
wirh advanced skilN are heini: rewarded with hi^^her waues. The youth who left 
>ehool before uraduatini: m I 990 can expect to earn less than one-half as much as the 
hiiih school Llropoui ot 197 V 0\er a lifetime, today's dropout will earn, on a\era, ., 
5200,000 less than a hi<.^h school .uradiiate. 

These indivi(.lual decisions to drop out — inai^le hy approxiinateU- )80,000 voiiths in 
s^rades 10-12 in l'-'92 — have enormous economic consequences tor society as well. 
One-halt ot the heads ot households on welfare tailed to finish hit:h school. Of the 
more than 1.1 million persons incarcerated in 1990, SI percent were hiyh school 
dropouts. The a\ eraue aniiLial cost o\ supportiriL! one prisoner — $22,500 a year — 
would provide six children with a year of Head Start. It is much more cost-effective 
to pro\ade the learning: environment and support that enable voung people to com- 
plete school, raiher than pay for the coiiseqiienccs of their decisions to drop out. 

necisions to drop out lia\ e more than economic consequences. Dropouts lose 
connections to adults and influences that can create purptisetiilnoss in their lives, the 
possibilities tor careers, the skills for litelont; learning, healthv choices tor themscK cs, 
■ind responsible choices on behall ot others. 

This Volume indicates little it any proizress on Goal 2 in recent years. While the 
iiigh school eompletion rate tor 19- and 20-vear-olds increased markedly in the early 
1980s, it has rem.uned relativelv unchanued since then, and is srill short cit the 
national Luial of 90 percent. Past Reports clearlv indicated that while school-related 
reasons dominate the e.\planations tor droppinu out of sehool, an alarming number ot 
youth'- ' ite preijnancv and conflicts with jobs as reasons lor droppini: out. Obviously, 
multij problem.s — school failure, teena.ije preunancies, and disconnections between 
school and work, to name a tew — must be addressed if t uial 2 is to be achie\'ed. 



c/ U 



By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent 



Objectives 



0 The Nntion must Jramatically roJuce its school dropout rate, and 75 percent 
tit the students who Jo drop out will successfully complete a high school 
defjree or its equivalent. 

3 The yap in hiyh school graduation rates between American students from 
minority hackgtounds and their non-minority counterparts will be eliminated. 
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Exhibit 14 

High School Completion Status 

Percentage of young adults^ with a high school credential, 1993 
100% 



The high school completion | 
rate in 1993 was 86% for 19- 
to 20-year-olds and 87% for 
23- to 24-Year-olds. Rates for \ 
Black and White students 
were substantially higher 
than the rate for Hispanics. 



Total Black Hispanic^ White Total Black Hispanic^ White 
Ages 19-20 Ages 23-24 

^ High school diploma G Alternative credential 

' Does not include those still enrolled in high school. 

^ Hispanic rates may vary more than rates for other groups because of a small sample size. 



[ Change Since 1992' 

I 

; Psrcentags of young adults^ with a high school cradential: 

I 





Ages 19-20 


Age 


9 23-24 




1392 


1993 


1392 . 


....1993 


All 


87% 


86% 


88% 


87% 


Black 


81% 


80% 


86% 


, 82% 


Hispanic' 


6S% 


68% 


59% 


. 63% 


White 


91% 


90% 


92% 


92% 



Interpret with caution, Deta arafrom a rdprasentativa national survey. Tha changes shown could ba 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, wa are confident that change has occurred. 
Does not include thosa still enrolled in high school. ' . 

Hispanic rates may vary more than ratas for other groups because of a small sample size. 



>'nirt\': .\.iriiin.il (..VntcT tiir lijm:;ui<tii Si.ui>iK^ .invl M.in.iuciiK'ni rLinnmi: Kc'.c.irt'h .■\^.•l^K■|^ucs, inc.. I^N4 
Tlii> c\liipn upvliiU". intorm.ituin prc>cincj m llic 1'*^'^ t mmU l\^'p<irt. 
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Di^ctMeasure of the Goal: 
Hijgh School Completiori^ 



Exhibit 15 

Dropouts Who Returned to High School 

Percentage of 1980 sophomores who dropped out, but then 
returned and completed high school by 1986 



All dropouts 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian/Pacific 
Islander 




Hispanic 



Source: National Center for Education Stntisrics. 1989 
Tliis exhibit repeats mtormation presentetl ui thi: 1993 Goals Ro 



100% 



I Nearly half of the 1980 
sophomores who dropped 
out returned and completed 
high school within the 
following six years. 



■[H)rt. 
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pfrertMeasurepf thKbbje^ 

1 , 



Exhibit 16 

High School Dropout Rates 

Percentage of young adults^ 16 to 24 years old without a high 
school credential,^ 1993 

100% 



80% 



The high school dropout rate 
in 1993 was 1 1 % for 16- to 24- 
year-olds. The dropout rate 
for Hispanic students was 
substantially higher than the 
rates for Black and White 
students. 



60% 



40% 



20% 



28% 




Total 



Black 



Hispanic^ 



White 



' Does not include those still enrolled in high school. 

' Includes traditional high school diploma and alternative credential. 

^ Hispanic rates may vary more than rates for other groups bee ause of a small sample size. 



Change Since 1992^ 

Percentage of young adults^ 16 to 24 years old without a high school credential:^ 



1992 



1993 



Al! 

Black 

Hispanic* 

White 



11% 
14% 
29% 
8% 



11% 

14% 
28% 

8% 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confidant that change has occurred. 
^ Does not include those still enrolled in high school. 
^ Includes traditionai high school diploma and altemative credential. 
* Hispanic rates may vary more than rates for other groups because of a small sample size. 



NnirLLV N.itii>n.il C.cntL'r tur EJutatiiin St.iriNtifs. I W4 
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Sty dealt Achievement and. Citizenship 



The National Education Goals were created to help prepare American students tor 
the 21st century. As the data in this Volume show, coo few students attain high 
achievement. At the same time, our standards need to match those of the education 
systems in our competitor nations. Goal 3 states that all students should master chal- 
lentjing subject matter. This means t.Hat we need to define: 

" Content standards that (a) reflect what we believe all students should know and be 
able to do, and (b) match or surpass standards for student achievement in other 
developed countries. Efforts to develop voluntary standards in all major subject 
areas are under way. 

« Performance standards aligned with these content standards. Our tests must 
measure for the results we want. Performance standards should be broadly 
di.scussed by each community to define how good is good enough. 

The National Education Goals Panel and the newly authorized National Educa- 
tion Standards and Improvement Council will establish criteria to review standards 
that are voluntarily submitted. They will also ensure that the standards-development 
process is broad-based and involves the American public. To inform and involve the 
public in making sure that all our students are challenged academically is critical to a 
renewal of the school system. Americans must aim for more than low-level, minimal 
learning expectations for children and youth if we are to meet Goal 3, 

The 1994 National Volume includes some mild encouragement regarding student 
achievement and young citizen participation. Student achievement in mathematics 
improved modestly between 1990 and 1992, and voter participation increased among 
young adults between 1988 and 1992. However, the data also indicate how tar we are 
from achieving the Goal, especially among minority groups. We are still not expect- 
ing and supporting all of our students to attain the academic master^' of which they 
are capable. 
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Stydent Achievement and GEtSzersshlp 



By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated 
competency over challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, civics and government, economics, arts, history, and geography and 
every school in America will ensure that all students learn to use their minds well, so they 
may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learning, and productive employment 
in our Nation's modern economy 



jectives 



H Tlic academic performance oi all studcnrs at the elementary and secondary 
level will increase siynificandy in every quartile, and the distribution oi 
minority students in each quartile will more closely reflect the student 
population as a whole. 

S The percentage of all students who demonstrate the ability to reason, solve 
problems, apply knowledge, and write and communicate effectively will increase 
substantially. 

53 All students will be in\'olved in acti\'ities that promote and demonstrate f^ood 
citizenship, ^ood health, community service, and personal responsibility. 

0 All students will have access to physical education and health education to 
ensure they are healthy and fit. 

B! The percentage of all .students who are competent in more than one language will 
substantially increase. 

Ea All students will he knowledgeable about the di\'er.se cultural heritage of this 
Nation and about the world community. 
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Achievement Level Data from the National Assessments of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) in Mathematics and Reading 

The data sht)wn in Exhibits 17 to 24 should be interpreted with caution. The 
line signityinfj the Goals Panel's Performance Standard classifies student perfor- 
mance according to achievement levels devised by the National Assessment 
Governing Board (N AGB). These achievement level data have been previously 
reported by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Students with 
NAEP scares fallinfj below the Goals Panel's Performance Standard have been clas- 
sified by NAGB as "Basic" or below; those above have been classified as 
"Proficient" or "Advanced." 

The NAGB achievement levels represent a reasonable way of categorizing 
overall performance on the NAEP. They are also consistent with the Panel's 
efforts to report such pertormance against a high-criterion standard. However, 
the methods used to derive the NAGB achievement "cut points" (i.e., the points 
distinguishing the percentage of students scoring at the different achievement 
levels) have been questioned and are still under review. The Panel will continue 
to monitor subsequent work in this area, and reserves the right to alter its report- 
ing approaches based on new findings. For further intormation on the interpreta- 
tion of these data, please consult Appendix A. 
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Exhibit 17 

Mathematics Achievement 

Percentages of 4th, 8th, and 12th graders who met the Goals 
Panel's performance standard^ in mathematics, 1992 

100% 



25% 



performance 
standard 


ItfTo 




16% 






















^^^^ 




















^^^^^ 
















Grade 4 


Grade 8 


Grade 12 



In 1992, fewer than one out of 
every five students in Grades 
4 and 12 met the Goals 
Panel's performance 
standard in mathematics. 
One out of every four 8th 
graders met the standard. 



^ Proficient and above 'Zl Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

The Goals Panel's performance standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter" as Indicated bv 
performance at the Proficient or Advdnced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEPl. 
These levels were established by tlie National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by tlie 
National Center for Education Statistics INCESI in NAEP publications, A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



I Change Since 1990^ 

\ Percentages of 4th, 8th, and 12th graders whc metthe Goals Panel's performance standard^ 
! in mathematics: 

Proficient and above 

1990 1392 



Grade 4 
Grade 8 
Grade 12 



13% 
20% 
13% 



18% ■ 
25% ■ 
16% 



Between 1990 and 1992 the 
percentages of students in 
Grades 4 and 8 who met the 
Goals Panel's performance 
standard in mathematics 
increased. 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a reprssantative national survey. Tha changas shown could ba 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an astririsk, we are confident that change has occurred. 

^ The Goals Panel's performance standard is "mastery over challenging siibject matter' as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on tha National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established by the Netional Assessment Governing Board INAGB) and repotted by tha National 
Canter for Education Statistics (NCES) in NAEP publications. A mora complete description of tha performance 
standard can be found in Appendix A. 




Simrtc: N.ituiniil CfnicT lur KJiit.iiiiin Si.iii^ui.^. I'"M 
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Exhibit 18 

Mathematics Achievement - Grade 4 

Percentage of 4th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
performance standard' in mathematics, 1992 

100% 



In 1992, the percentage of 4th 
graders who met the Goals 
Panel's performance 
standard in mathematics 
i ranged from 3% for Blacks to 
i 30% for Asians/Pacific 
' Islanders. 



Between 1990 and 1992, the 
percentage of White and 
male 4th graders who met the 
Goals Panel's performance 
standard in mathematics 
increased. 



Goals Panel's 
performance 
standard 



20% 



30% 




23% 



3% 








i 

i 














Male Female American Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
Alaskan Native Islander 



BlacK Hispanic White 



^ Proficient and above O Below Goals Panel's performance stand.ird 

The Goals Panel's periormance standard is "mastery over challenging subject manor" as Indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of 6ducational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAG6) and reported by the 
Malional Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentaga of 4th graders who met the Gaels Panal's performance standard^ in matfismatics: 

Proficient and above 





1930 


1992 


Male 


14% 


20%* 


Female 


13% 


17% 


American Indian/Alaskan Native 


5% 


10% 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


24% 


30% 


Black 


2% 


■ 3% 


Hispanic 


5% 


6% 


White 


17% 


23%* 



I ^ Interprat with caution. Data are from a representative national survay. The changes shown coultl ba 

! attributable to sampling error. In cises noted with en asterisk, we are confidant that change has occurred. 

I ^ The Goals Panel's performance standard is "masteiy over challenging subject mattar* as indicated by 

performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
' These lavals were astablishad by tha National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by the 

' National Canterfor Education Statistics (NCES) in NAEP publications. A more complete description of 

tha performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 

Si mice: N.uioii.il { iiMitcr tur EJutatuin Si.icwics I'Wl 

Tills oxIhImi rqr.iis iiiloiiiiiitinn prcNC'nti.-J in rlic l'-)V< (IimIs Rcpiut. 
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Direct Measuce of the- Goal:;. ' 
Student AchieyemeritinMatheinatics) 



Grade 4 Sample NAEP Mathematics items 



• Example of an easy item on &it 4th grade assessment: 

Divide 108 by 9. 

Answer; 12 

• Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 71% 



Proficient = 88% 



Advanced = 94% 



« Example of a moderate item on the 4th grade assessment: 
POINTS EARNED FROM SCHOOL EVENTS 



Class 


Mathathon 


Readathon 


Mr. Lopez 


425 


411 


Ms. Chen 


328 


455 


Mrs. Green 


447 


342 



What was the total number of points earned from the mathathon? 
Answer: ^'200 

" Average percentage of moderate items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 45% 



Proficient = 72% 



Advanced = 88% 



Example of a challenging item on the 4th grade assessment: 

How much would 217 be increased if the digit 1 were replaced with the digit 5? 



A 



40 



44 
400 



» Average percentage of challenging items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 30% 



Proficient = 56% 



Advanced = 79% 



9 Example of a very challenging item on the 4th grade assessment: 

Think carefully about the following question. Write a complete answer. You may use 
drawings, words, and numbers to explain your answer Be sure to show all of your work. 

Jose ate of a pizza. 
Ella ate 'A of another pizza. 

Jose said that he ate more pizza than Ella, but Ella said they both ate ti e same amount. 
Use words and pictures to show that Jose could be right. 

• Average percentage of very challenging items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 13% 



Proficient = 31% 



Advanced = 60% 



ERiC 



Note: In 1992. nearly four oul of ten 4th graders (39%) were unable to reach the lowest achievement level in 
matliematics IBasicl. Definitions of the achievement levels can be found in Appendix A. 
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Exhibit 19 

Mathematics AchBevement - Grade 8 

Percentage of 8th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
performance standard' in mathematics, 1992 

100% 



In 1992, the percentage of 8th 
graders who met the Goals 
Panel's performance 
standard in mathematics 
ranged from 3% for Blacks to 
44% for Asians/ 
Pacific Islanders. 



Between 1990 and 1992. the 
percentage of White and 
female 8th graders who met 
the Goals Panel's 
performance standard in 
mathematics increased. 



44% 



Goals Panel's 
performance 
standard 




IVIale Female American Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
. Alaskan Native Islander 



Black Hispanic White 



^ Proficient and above [3 Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

The Goals Panel's periormance standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance atthe ProficiGnt or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEPI. 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by the 
National Center lor Education Statistics INCES) in NAEP publications A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of 3th graders who met the Goals Panel's performance standard' in mathematics: 



Proficisnland above 
1990 ■■> 1992 



Male 
Female 

American Indian/ Alaskan Native' 

Asian/Pacific Islander* 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 



21%-: .:C 25% 



18%. 
38%-. 



24% 



•-V-24%* 



-44% 



32%' 



Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
' The Goals Panel's performanca standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levals on the National Assessmant of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by the 
National Canterfor Education Statistics INCES) in NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 

' Should ba interpreted with caution, since 19S0 sample size does not allow accurate estimate of sample 
variability. 
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Grade 8 Sample IMAEP Mathematics Items 



« Example of an easy item on the 8th grade assessment: 
What number is four hundred five and three-tenths? 



A 

® 



45.3 
405.3 



C 
D 



453 
4,005.3 



• Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 84% 



Proficient = 94% 



Advanced = 98% 



[WopERATE^ 



» Example of a moderate item on the 8th grade assessment: 

Jill needs to earn $45.00 for a class trip. She earns S2.00 each day on IVlondays, Tuesdays, 
and Wednesdays, and $3.00 each day on Thursdays, Fridays, and Saturdays. She does 
not work on Sundays. How many weeks will it take her to earn $45.00? 

Answer: 3 weeks 

o Average percentage of moderate items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 58% 



^ghallenging' 



Proficient =83% 



Advanced = 94% 



o Example of a challenging item on the 8th grade assessment: 

Ken bought a used carfor $5,375. He had to pay an additional 15 percent of the purchase 
price to cover both sales tax and extra fees. Of the following, which is closest to the total 
amount Ken paid? • ■- ■■' 

A $806 ■"••-■C $5,760 (f) $6,180 
B $5,510 ';.a; $5,940 

e Average percentage of challenging items answered correctly by 8ch graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 

Basic = 36% .Jv-V: Proficient =64% Advanced = 85% 



liWiSiQiiG;- 



» Example of a very challenging item on the 8th grade assessment: 
■■ . ■ 

This question requires you to show your work and explain your reasoning. You may use 
drawings, words, and numbers in your explanation. 

Treena won a 7-day scholarship worth $1,000 to the Pro Shot Basketball Camp. Round-trip 
travel expenses to the camp are $335 by air or $125 by train. At the camp she must choose 
between a week of individual instruction at $60 per day or a week of group instruction at 
$40 per day. Treena'sfood and other expenses are fixed at $45 per day. If she does not 
planto spendany money other than the scholarship, what are a// choices of travel and 
instrLction plans that she could afford to make? Explain your reasoning. 

» Average percentage of very challenging items answered correctly by 8th graders a: three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 15% 



Proficient = 29% 



Advanced = 56% 



Note: In 1992, over one-third of all 8th graders (37%) were unablBto roaclithe lowest achievament level m 
mathematics iBasici. Definitions of the acliievement levels can be found in Appendix A. 
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Exhibit 20 

Mathematics Achievement - Grade 12 

Percentage of 1 2th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
performance standard^ in mathematics, 1992 

100% 



In 1992, the percentage of 
12th graders who met the 
Goals Panel's performance 
standard in mathematics 
ranged from 3% for Blacks 
to 31% for Asians/ 
Pacific Islanders. 



Goals Panel's 
performance 
standard 



31% 



18% 



82% 



14% 



19% 



asVc 



4% 



96% 



3% 6% 



97% 



94% 



81% 



Male Female American Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
Alaskan Native Islander 



Black Hispanic White 



Proficient and above Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

The Goals Panel's performance standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the Nationai Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NA66I and reported by the 
Mat' "nal Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the p. lormance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of 12th graders who met the Goals Panel's performance standard^ in mathematics: 



Proficient and above 





1930 


1992 


Male 


16% 


18% 


Female 


10% 


14% 


American Indian/ Alaskan Native' 


4% 


4% 


Asian/Pacific Islander 


2S% 


31% 


Black 


2% 


3% 


Hispanic 


4% 


6% 


White 


16% 


19% 



' Intarpretwlth caution. Data are from a rgpresentativa national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
The Goals Panel's perfonnance standard is "masteiY over challenging subject matter' as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) and reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in NAEP publications. A more completa description of 
the perfonnance standard can be found in Appendix A. 

^ Should be Interprated with caution, since 1990 sample size does not allow accurate estimate of sample 
variability. 
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Grade 12 Sample NAEP Mathematics Items 



ERIC 



• Example of an easy item on the 1 2th grade assessment: 

If k can be replaced by any number, how many different values can the 
expression k-t- 6 have? 



A None 
B One 
C Six 



D Seven 
(T) infinitely many 



Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 1 2th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 82% 



Proficient = 94% 



Advanced = 97% 



.MODERATE 



Example of a moderate item on the 12th grade assessment: 

Raymond must buy enough paper to print 28 copies of a report that contains 64 sheets of 
paper. Paper is only available in packages of 500 sheets. Howmany whole packages 
of paper will he need to buy to do the printing? 

Answer; 4 



• Average percentage of moderate items answered correctly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 56% 



Proficient = 84% 



Advanced = 93% 



o Example of a challenging item on the 1 2th grade assessment: 
If f (x) = 4x^- 7x+ 5.7, what is the value of f(3.5)? 
Answer: 30.2 

« Average percentage of challenging items answered correctly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 30% 



Proficient = 62% 



Advanced = 83% 



« Example of a very challenging item on the 12dhi grade assessment: 

This question requires you to slyow your work and explain your reasoning. You may use 
drawings, words, and numbers in your explanation. 

One plan for state income tax requires those persons with income of $10,000 or less to 
pay no tax and those persons whh income greater than $10,000 to pay a tax of 6 percent 
only on the part of their income that exceeds $10,000. A person's effectiveXax rate is 
defined asthe percent of total income that is paid in tax. Based on this definition, could 
any person's effective tax rate be 5 percent? Could it be 6 percent? Explain your answer. 
Include examples if necessary to justify your conclusions. 

» Average percentage of very challenging items answered correctly by 1 2th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 9% 



Proficient = 31% 



Advanced = 62% 



Note: In 1992. over one-lhird ol all 12lh graders (36%lwero unable to reach the lowest achievement level in 
mathematics (Basicl Delinitions of the achievement levels can be found in Appendix A. 
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Exhibit 21 

Reading Achievement 

Percentages of 4th, 8th, and 12th graders who met the Goals 
Panel's performance standard' in reading, 1992 

100% 



In 1992, approximately one 
out of every four students in 
Grades 4 and 8 met the Goals 
Panel's performance 
standard in reading. More 
than one-third of ain 2th 
graders met the standard. 



Goals Panel's 
performance 
standard 



25% 



37% 




Grade 4 
I Proficient and above 



Grade 8 



Grade 12 



I Below Goals Panel's performance standard 



The Goals Panel s performance standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress INAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board INAGBI and reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



Source; National Center fiir Education Statistics, 1991 

This exhibit repeats information presented in the 1995 Goals Repiwt 



EKhibit 22 

Reading Achievement - Grade 4 
Percentage of 4th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
performance standard' in reading, 1992 

100% — 



In 1992, the percentage of 4th 
graders who met the Goals ^ 
Panel's performance 
standard in reading ranged 
from7%forBiaci(sto31% 
for Whites. 



Goals Panel's 
performance 
standard 



28% 



31% 




Male Female American Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
Alaskan Native Islander 



Blacl< Hispanic White 



1^ Proficient and above HO Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

The Goals Panel's performance standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter" as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced lavals on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board INAGB) and reported by the 
National Center tor Education Statistics IMCESI in NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 
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S<iurcc; National Center fur Education Statistics, 1995 

Tliis exlubit repeats information presented in the 1993 Cjimls Report. 
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Grade 4 Sample NAEP Reading Items 

The piLssaye ;in informative arricle about how Amanda Clement hecame the tir^t paid 
woman umpire on record. 



• Example of an easy item on the 4th grade assessment: 

What obstacle did Mandy overcome in her baseball career? 

A The players did not respect her. 
B Baseball was not popular In Iowa. 
(C)Girls did not typically take part in sports. 
□ She did not have very much experience at baseball. 

" Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 80% 



Proficient = 91% 



Advanced = 95% 



lMODERATE? 



• Example of a moderate item on the 4th grade assessment: 

Write a paragraph explaining how Mandy got her first chance to be an umpire at a 
public game. 

o Average percentage of moderate items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:^ 



Basic = 61% 



Proficient = 81% 



Advanced = 92% 



^CHALLENGilSIOi 



• Example of a challenging item on the 4th grade assessment: 

Give three examples showing that Mandy was not a quitter. 

• Average percentage of challenging items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement levek in 1992:' 



Basic = 40% 



Proficient = 62% 



Advanced = 81% 



o Example of a very challenging item on the 4th grade assessment: 

If she were alive today, what question would you like to ask Mandy about her career? 
Explain why the answer to your question would be important to know. 

® Average percentage of very challenging items answered correctly by 4th graders at three 
achievement leveb in 1992:' 



Basic = 19% 



Proficient = 35% 



Advanced = 57% 



Note: In 1992. approximatelvfour outof ten 4th graders (41 %l were unable 10 reach the lowest achievement level 
in reading (Basici Definitions of the achieverrent levels can be found in Appendix A. 
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In 1992, the percentage of 8th 
graders who met the Goals 
Panel's performance 
standard in reading ranged 
from 8% for Blacks to 38% for 
Asians/Pacific Islanders. 



, ■-. Student- ^chieye^^ : 



Exhibit 23 

Reading Achievement - Grade 8 

Percentage of 8th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
performance standard^ in reading, 1992 



100% 



Goals Panel's 
performance 
standard 



38% 




Male Female American Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
Alasl<an Native Islander 



Black Hispanic White 



^ Proficient and above Below Goals Panel's performance standard 

The Goals Paners peiiormance standard Is "mastery over challenging subject matter" as Indicated by 
peiiortnance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 
These levels w/ere established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGBIand reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCESI In NAEP publications. A more complete description of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



S<>urce: National Center Tor Education Statistics. 199^ 

This exhibit repeats inlurmation presented in the 1993 Gonls Kepott. 
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Grade 8 Sample NAEP Reading Items 

This i.i'-k rci|uircd stiiJcnth tn tu;k\ ,md u;-c ;ictu;il bus .schcJuli.' tl-i:u incliiJcJ t;ihk's, 
iiuips, ,inJ text. 



my*' 



" Example of an easy item on the 8th grade assessment: 

Lois wants to use the wheeicliair lift. Whatteleplione number sliQuld slie call to 
arrange tliis? 



A 1-201-935-2500 
B 1-800-772-3606 



C 1-800-772-2287 
rcT) 1-800-582-5946 



« Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992;' 



Basic = 75% 



Proficient = 92% 



Advanced = 97% 



" Example of a moderate item on the 8th grade assessment; 

How long does ittal^eto ride from tlie intersection of Hanover and Broad to tlie 
intersection of Mulberry and Enterprise? 



A 5 minutes 
B 8 minutes 



(C) 13 minutes 
D 23 minutes 



" Average percentage of moderate items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 57% 



Proficient = 81% 



Advanced = 9*% 



« Example of a challenging item on the 8th grade assessment: 

As described in the explanation of how to use the schedule, which of the following 
schedule entries is an example of a "check point"? 



A Presidents' Day 
(B) Hanover and Broad 



C Northern New Jersey 
D W6.25 



° Average percentage of challenging items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 



Basic = 39% 



Proficient = 64% 



Advanced = 85% 



o Example of a very challenging item on the 8th grade assessment: 

Now that you have loo!<ed carefully at the bus schedule, use your notes and make 
suggestions to help New Jersey Transit improve this schedule. 

° Average percentage of very challenging items answered correctly by 8th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992;' 



Basic = 15% 



Proficient = 33% 



Advanced = 61% 



' Note' In 1992. nearly one-third of all 8th graders I31%l were unable to reach the lowest achievement level in 
reading iBasicl. Definitions of the achievement levels can be found in Appendix A. 
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EKhibit 24 

Reading Achsevemerst - Grade 12 

Percentage of 12th graders who met the Goals Panel's 
performance standard^ in reading, 1992 

100% 




In 1992, the percentage of 
12th graders who met the 
Goals Panel's performance 
standard in reading ranged 
from 16% for Blacks to 43% 
for Whites. 



Goals Panel s ^ 
parformance 
standard 



42% 



43% 




Male Female Amsrican Asian/ 
Indian/ Pacific 
Atastcan IMative Islander 



Black Hispanic Wiiite 



I Proficient and above 



I Below Goals Panel's performance standard 



The Goals Panel's performance standard is "mastery over challenging subject matter' as indicated by 
performance at the Proficient cr Advanced levels on the National Assessment cf Educational Progress INAEP). 
These levels were established by the National Assessment Governing Board (NAGBI and reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in NAEP publicaticns. A more complete descripticn of 
the performance standard can be found in Appendix A. 



Siuircc: N.iiiimiil (.:eni<.-r tor Education Statistics, I W3 

Till'. I'xliihii rcpLMis jiilontuition prcscnicil in ilif 1993 Goiilh Report. 
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\ Direct Measure of tho Goaj: 

Student Achievement in Reading 



Grade 12 Sample WAEP Reaaing items 

Two p;iss;ii;cs rchitcil tn the h:itrlc nt Sluloli were conihilloJ. Oim: pm>s:il;o w;i^ -.m 
(.■ncvcli>pcili;i (.'iiirv aliiuu tho hiittlo .ukI the nthor p;iNN,im.' u mn a iiarr;iii\'c .iccinini nt.tho 
Baltic Irum uiK' siiLlicr's pLTspcctivo. 



EASY 



• Example of an easy item on the 1 2th grade assessment: 

The night before the battle, Union and Confederate forces unknowingly camped a short 
distance from each other 

A near Manassas, Virginia 
^.a, in "The Hornets' Nest" 
(C) near the Tennessee River 

D near Owl Creek 

• Average percentage of easy items answered correctly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levek in 1992;' 

Basic = 78% Proficient = 91% Advanced = 97% 



Example of a moderate item on the 12th grade assessment: 

How could reading these two sources help a student learn about the battle of Shiloh? 

Average percentage of moderate items answered correctly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992;' 

Basic = 61% Proficient = 80% Advanced = 93% 



CHALLENGING 



• Example of a challenging item on the 12th grade assessment: 

Identify two conflicting emotions displayed by the Union officer in his journal entry. 
Explain why you think the battle of Shiloh caused him to have these conflicting feelings. 

• Average percentage of challenging items answered correctly by I2th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 

Basic = 42% Proficient = 64% Advanced = 84% 



■VERY CHALLENGING 



• Example of a very challenging item on the I2th grade assessment: 

On the basis of information contained in the two passages,decide whether or not you think 
the United States should ever again engage in a civil war. Explain your answer using 
examples from what you have learned and read about war. 

• Average percentage of very challenging items answered correctly by 12th graders at three 
achievement levels in 1992:' 

Basic = 22% Proficient = 40% Advanced = 65% 

' Note: In 1992, One-fourth of all 12tli graders 125%) "jere unable to reach the lowest achievement level in 
readinq (Basic). Definitions of the achievement levels can be found in Appendix A. 
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Exhibit 25 

Writing Achievement - Grade 4 

Percentage of 4th graders who provided a developed^ or better response 
to the following writing tasks, 1992 




In 1992. about one in ten 4th 
graders were able to provide 
a developed or better 
response to persuasive 
writing tasl<s. Approximately 
one in four were able to 
provide a developed or better 
response to narrative writing 
tasks, and approximately one 
in three were able to provide 
a developed or better 
response to informative 
writing tisks. In general, 4th 
graders provided more 
thorough responses to 
informative tasks than to 
persuasive or narrative tasks. 



Watch TV: Write a letter to your teacher expressing an opinion on a 

proposed law that would prevent children from watching television, 

and give reasons for your opinion. 7% 

Space Travelers: Decide whether creatures from another planet should 

be allowed to return home or be detained for scientific study, and 

convince the director of the space center of this point of view. 15% 

Lengthen the School Year: Take a stand on whether school vacations 

should be shortened and write a letter to your principal arguing for your opinion. 8% 



NARRATIVE 



m 



Pet Dinosaur: Pretend that you have raised a pet dinosaur 
and write about one of your experiences together. 

SWIagical Balloon: Imagine that you own a n..»jical balloon 
and write about one of your adventures with it. 

Another Planet: Write a story about an adventure as a 
space traveler on another planet. 



24% 
29% 
20% 



jtf J^EOPMATIVEWRITIIMG^^, > , , 



School Lunchtime: Describe a typical lunchtime at your school 
in such a way that someone who has never had lunch there 
can understand what it is like. 



39% 



Favorite Story: Tell about a favorite .story you have read, 
heard, or seen on television or at the movies. Include 

interesting details about characters, places, events, or ideas. 33% 
Favorite Object: Describe a favorite object and explain 

why it is valued. 32% 



' A complete description of the scoring system can be found in Appendix A. 



Source: NiUiiiiiiil (..Vntcr tor KJucniKn St;iti>tU'., I 
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Grade 4 Sample Responses to NAEP Writing Tasks 



A DEVELOPED^ RESPONSE BY 4TH GRADERS^ TO: 



A Persuasive Writing Task, "Space Travelers" 

Pear Space Center, 

1 think you should let the space creatures go back to their own planet f ecause they 
probeley need to Wvs on their planet. They probeley have different food then us and they 
probeiey ha^^e different water and different houses and other things like that. They could 
maybe e^^en die if they don't ^et the food that they need and the water that they also 
need. So 1 don't think that you should keep them and run the testes that you want to. 
That IS my p!Ck. 

A Narrative Writing Task, "Magical Balloon" 



I was strolling about m my neighborhood. It was a hot, sunny day. As 1 was strolling 
something suddenly happened. There was a magic balloon parked right in front of my 
house. 1 started walking tward the balloon slowly. When 1 was close enough 1 saw that the 
red, magical balloon was empty, so ! started crawling in it. All of a sudden the balloon 
started floating. 1 was afraid at first, but then 1 started getting used to it. The magic 
balloon took me to another world, with colorful butterflies and hopping toads. It had a 
pond with water hies. This place was beatiful. it was an adventure. Then the magical 
balloon returned me home. This was a wonderful and super day. 



An Informative Writing Task, "Favorite Story" 

It all begain in the 1663. There were a boy named Tim how was a wood cuter he lo^^ed to 
cut woods that was it's job back in 1863. One day Tim went out to cut some woods. He 
cut the f rist one and went to the other one. When he was done with all the cuting, he was 
/ery tierd so he said I'll go home and rest and then I'll come back. When He went back 
home & he saw that his house was ^\md, so he said that's ok I'll just get all those woods 
that I cut down and make a new hiouse for me. He was all done making the house, so he 
went in and hVed happly ever after. 



' A complete description of the scoring system can be found in Appendix A. 

^ Student responses, including spelling and grammatical errors, are presented exactly as they were written. 
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Exhibit 26 

Writing Achievement - Grades 8 and 12 

Percentages of 8th and 12th graders who provided a developed^ 
or better response to the following writing tasks, 1992 



^^^^ 




Although 12th grade students 
were able to provide better 
responses to writing tasks 
than were 8th grade students, 
both groups were able to 
provide more complete 
answers to informative and 
narrative writing tasks than 
to persuasive tasks. 



Grade 8 Grade 12 



Lengthen the School Year: Take a stand on wlietlier 

school vacations should be shortened and write a letter 

to your principal arguing for your opinion. 22% 

Drug Search: Write an essay for the school board expressing 
your views about their proposed policy of random drug searches 
in school. Consider how the proposal affects individual rights 
and whether it would help control the potential drug problems 

in schools. 8% 12% 

Rating Labels: Take a stand on whether negative rating 

labels should be used to restrict teenagers from buying certain 

music, and write a letter to the local committee supporting your 

opinion with reasons. 7% 14% 

Community Service: Write an essay on whether high school 
students should be required to perform community service 

before graduation. 12% 

No Pass/Wo Drlve:^ Should the state legislature pass a law 

that students who receive failing grades will lose their 

drivers' licenses.' Write a letter convincing your congressperson 

of your point of view. 25% 



Grade 8 Grade 12 



Another Planet Write a story about an adventure 

as a space traveler on another planet. 45% 

Dream Car;"' Create a dream car and write about an 

adventure with your imaginary car. 48% 

Embarrassing Incident: Think about an embarrassing 

situation you have been in and describe what happened. 30% 

Grandchildren: Imagine that you are a 70-yeat-old 

grandparent. Write a story about something from your 

youth that you would tell to your grandchildren in the 

21st century. 33% 



59% 



43% 



' A complclB description ol the scoring system can be found in Appendix A. 

' Stiidenls were qiven 50 minules to respond to this task; 25 minules lor all others 
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Grades 8 and 12 Sample Responses to NAEP Writing Tasks 



A DEVELOPED! resPOWSE BY 8TH AMD 12TH GRADERS^ TO: 



A Persuasive Writing Task, "Drug Search" 

I would support a proposal, by the schooi admiristrators, to have dru^-related crime 
prevenuon. Prug re\ated crime in inner City schools has become ridiculous. Someone 
needs to take action on these teen delinciuents. 

Pru^-reiated crimes do not usually occur in a small school. Moreover [ think steps 
should be taken to secure the little schools too. 

1 think all school administrators should consider such a proposal. Administrators, 
do^s and police are infringing on the rights of students, but what other way is there to 
stop illegal drug use. 

This propoeai would mo^t definitely help the dru^ problems in schools. This" would 
cause teens to be 'beared to tramact druqe on school property or even bring them to 
school. No teen wants to be errbarraeeed by the police or admnetratore in front of his 
friends. Not only would he or she be embarrassed, buc word would ^et through the school 
like wildfire. The student should be suspended and unallowed to return to that school 
indefinitely. 

This proposal would surely make teens think before bnnqmq and selling dru^s at 
school. All school administrators should have an open mind and be willing to accept the 
challenge of ensuring his hi^h school's (teens) future. 

A iVIarrative Writing Task, "Embarrassing Incident" 

1 caught the ball and slowly started dribbling towards one basket. Each bounce of the 
basketball echoed in the gym, and with each bounce 1 gained speed, 1 glanced oi/er my right 
shoulder and saw that ! had a clean breakaway. My teammates yelled out "Katherine! 
Kathenne!,' and I took their excited voices as encouragement. The sweat droplets rolled 
down my face as 1 neared the basket. 1 went up into my lay-up like 1 had always practiced. 
One step, two steps, e>hoot[ The ball went through the hoop and I exploded with 
excitement. 

As I turned around with a proud sm1e on my face, 1 nouced all of my teammates bent 
over in anxiety. The crowd was laughifig, my coach was yelling, and the other team was 
cheering. ! had shot at the wong basket! 



' A complete description of the scoring system can be found in Appendix A. 

^ Student responses, including spelling and grammatical errors, are presented exactlyas they were written. 
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Exhibit 26 (continued) 

Writing Achievement - Grades 8 and 12 

Percentages of 8th and 12th graders who provided a developed' 
or better response to the following writing tasl<s, 1992 



Package: Pretend that someone hands you a package that 
will change your life and write a story about it. 

History Person:^ Choose any person from history and 
imagine that you spend a day together. Write a story 
about what happens. 



Grades Grade 12 
47% 

37% 



Favorite Object: Describe a favorite object and explain 
why it is valued. 

Invention: Thini< of something to invent. Write a letter to 
the United States Patent Office describing both the 
object and the need it is designed to fulfuU. 

Performance Review: Write an article for the school 
newspaper that reviews a program or performance. Be 
sure to describe what you liked or disliked, why other 
people might or might not enjoy it, and what people 
should know before they go to see it. 

Time Capsule: Choose an object to place in a time 
capsule which will be opened in 50 years. Describe 
how the object tells something especially interesting 
or important about people living today. 

School Problem:^ Write to the director of a news program 
and identify a problem that exists in school. Consider 
both the causes and effects of the problem. 



' A complete description ot the scoring system can be found m Appendix A. 

' Students were given 50 minutes to respond lo this task; 25 minutes lor all others. 
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Grades Grade 12 
52% 



26% 



27% 



34% 



68% 



42% 



55% 



86% 
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Grades 8 and 12 Sample Responses'to NAEP Writing Tasks 



A DEVELOPED^ RESPONSE BY 8TH AND 12TH GRADERS^ TO: 



An Informative Writing Task, "Invention" 

Dear United States Patent Office, 

1 have a perfect invention. It i5 a car than runs on water. All it takes i5 one tan<. It 
can keep on reusing water then once it has turned into vapor the car can create more 
water. But you have to fill it up once. This would decrease pollution. It will help our 
environment. It would even help people save money on gas. This car will be able to qo 
pretty fast too. The car would look like any other car. Then you could help get food to 
other places and it won't take any money. All you have to pay for is the food. This is an 
laea i had m my dream. 

Your friend 



' A complete description of the scoring system can be found in Appendix A. 

^ Student responses, including spelling and grammatical errors, are presented exectly as they were written. 
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Avorago Science Score 






1977 


1SS9 




AQ6 9 

All <tiiriAnK 


220 


229 






175 


198 


+ 


Hispanic 


132 


203 


+ 


White 


230 


238 


+ 


Age 13 








All students 


247 


255 


f 


Black 


203 


228 




Hispanic 


213 


232 


4- 


Whito 


m 


254 


+ 


Age 17 








All students 


230 


230 


NS 


Black 


240 


253 


4- 


Hispanic 


262 


262 


NS 


Whlt9 


238 


301 


NS 



V msana nntisticaUvtignificantincteese. 
- moans ststistii-.altv significantdectease. 
NS means no stahiticallv significant 
chanqo. 



Average science scores for 
9- and 13-year-olds 
increased between 1977 and 
199C The average score for 
IJ-year-olds remained 
ttie same. 



Exhibit 27 

Trends in Scsence Proficiency 

Average science score' on a scale of 0 to 500 for students 9, 13, 
and 17 years old, 1977 to 1990 




300 290 ^-=1 



200 



100 



247 O 
220 □- 



~A 



X-I 

o- 

— ■■ — a — 



^290 

-O 255 
-9229 



1977 1982 1986 

-S— Age9 O— Age 13 -^^s— Age 17 

' Complete descriptions ol each level can be found in Appendix A. 



1990 
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Exhibit 28 

Advanced Placement Results - English, 
Mathematics, Science, Foreign Languages, Civics 
and Government, Economics, Fine Arts, and History 

Number of examinations taken (per 1,000 1 1th and 12th 
graders), and nunnber receiving grades of 3 or higher,' 1994 



English^ 



Mathematics-* 



Science'' 



Foreign Languages'^ 



Civics and 
Government'^ 



Economics' 



Fine Arts^ 




History^ 



Number of examinations taken 
(per 1,000 11th and 12th graders) 



d IMumber with grades of 3 or higher 
(per 1,000 11th and 12th graders) 



' A grade of 3 or higher is generally hiqh enough to make students eligible tor college credit. 
■ Includes Language & Composition and Literature & Composition. 
'• Includes CalculLS AS and Calculus BC. 

' Includes Biology, Chemistry, Physics B, Physics C (MecdanicsK and Physics C (Electricity and Magnetism) 
'' Includes French Language, French Literature, Soanish Language. Spanish Literature, and German. 
'' Includes Government & Politics — U.S.. and Government & Politics -Comoarative. 
' Includes Microeconomics and Mucroeconomics 
" Includes Art History, Studio Art (Drawing and Generall, and Music Theory. 
Includes U.S. History and European History. 



Change Since 1991 

Number of Advanced Placement examinations taken (per 1,000 11th and I2tli graders), and 
number receiving grades of 3 ar higher: 



For every 1,000 llth and 12th 
graders enrolled in 1994, 
more Advanced Placement 
examinations w/ere taken 
in English, mathematics, 
science, and history than in 
foreign languages, civics and 
government, economics, and 
fine arts. 





Total number 


Number with 






taken 


grades of 3 or higher 




1991 


1994 


1991 


1994 


Englisli 


23 


29 


16 


20 


Mathematics 


15 


ia 


10 


12 


Science 


13 


IB 


9 


12 


Foreign Languages 


7 


8 


5 


6 


Civics and GovBrnmant 


4 


6 


3 


4 


Economics 


2 


3 


1 


Z 


Fine Arts 


2 


2 


t 


2 


History 


20 


24 


11 


14 



Between 1991 and 1994, the 
number of Advanced 
Placement examinations 
taken (per 1,000 1 Uh and 12th 
graders) increased in almost 
all subject areas. 
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.Direct Measure of the Goal; 
Citizenship and CommuhitY^ervjce 



Exhibit 29 

Communetv Service 

Percentage of 12th graders reporting that they performed 
communitv service during the past two years, 1992 




In 1992, 44% of 12th graders 
reported that they performed 
community service during the 
past two years. 



70 



All 12th graders 



X 



Male 



Female 



u 



<a 
CC 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Asian/Pacific 
Islander 



Black 



o 
o 



(1) 
Q. 



Hispanic 



White 



Public 



Catholic 



Other private 



0% 



44% 




50% I 




20% 40% 



60% 



£6 



80% 100% 
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Exhibit 29 (continued) 

Community Service 

Percentage of 12th graders reporting that they performed 
community service during the past two years, 1992 




Source: N.itioii.il C\'ntcr liir Eduiiilum Si.itMn^, I*' ' 

Tins cxhihi ropc'.its inlnrmation prcscniod in tlic 1 ( nuls lU'porr 
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Voter registration and voting 
are more common practices 
among older populations 
than among younger ones. In 
' 1992,53%of all U.S. citizens 
I W to 20 years old reported 
that they registered to vote, 
compared to nearly three - 
fourths of those 21 years and 
older Forty-two percent of 
18- to 20-year-olds reported 
that they voted, while 677c of 
those 21 and older reported 
that they voted. 



Between 1988 and 1992, 
reported rates of voter 
registration and voting 
increased among 18- to 20- 
year-olds as well as among 
adults aged 21 and older 



Exhibit 30 

Young Adult Voter Registration and Voting 

Percentage of all U.S. citizens 18 to 20 years old and 21 years and 
older who reported that they registered to vote and who reported 
that they voted, 1992 



o 



•a 



Total 



Black 



£ Hispanic 




74% 



69% 



1 I 



White 



^55% 



Total 



Black 



Hispanic 
origin 




67% 



1 27% ' 



■.fj['i^m/mm&mm:''^.'xM\ 50% 
i 1 



White 



44% 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 

^ 18- to 20-vear-olds □ 21 years and older 



100% 



Change Since 1988^ 

Percentage of all U.S. citizens 18 to 20 years old and 21 years and older who reported that they 
registered to vote and who reported thatthey voted: 



18- to 20-vear-olds 


21 and older 




Registered 






Registered 






to vote 


Voted 


to veto 


Voted 




1988 


1992 


19B8 


1992 


1988 


1992 


1988 1992 


All 


48% 


53% • 


35% 


42% • 


72% 


74% * 


62% 67% * 


Black 


45% 


46% 


29% 


34% 


69% 


69% 


56% 59% * 


Hispanic 


36% 


39% 


23% 


27% • 


59% 


60% 


48% 50% 


White 


48% 


55% * 


36% 


44% • 


73% 


75% * 


63% 60% * 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representativa national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, ws are confident that change has occurred. 
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Teacher Edocatioo and 
PmfessioBiai Development 



Teacher Education and Professional Development is one of the two new National 
Education Goals added to the orisinal six by Congress this year. During the coming 
months, the Goals Panel plans to convene an advisory group of teachers and other 
experts to develop national and state indicators so that future reports can measure 
progress towards this important Goal. 

The next ti\'e years could very well be the most demanding, yet rewarding, period 
of professional de\'elopment that teachers in the United States will experience in the 
course of their careers. Higher standards for student achievement, which challenge 
conventional wisdom about what is taught and how it is taught, are underdevelop- 
ment in every academic discipline. Schools are piloting new, innovative forms of 
assessment and revising curricula to ensure that they produce highly trained, techno- 
logically adept graduates that colleges want and employers need. Changing demo- 
graphics require teachers to provide effective instruction to increasingly diverse stu- 
dent populations. And greater emphasis placed on school-to-wt)rk transition requires 
that teachers be better trained to teach applied skills. Clearly, these changing respon- 
sibilities require unprecedented levels of teacher accountability and renewed com- 
mitment to teaching excellence. 

As parents, policymakers, and taxpayers raise their expectations for student perfor- 
mance, they simultaneously raise their expectations for teachers. More than 100,000 
new teachers enter American classrooms every year, joining a profession of about 
three million, which absorbs a larger proportion of college-educated adults than any 
other occupation. Projected increases in school enrollments over the next ten years 
will further swell the demand for highly qualified teachers and school administrators. 

But are colleges and universities prepared to train new teachers and retrain experi- 
enced onei so that they can meet these escalating expectations? Are states and local 
school districts involving teachers in ongoing education reforms, so that standards- 
setting and the development of new assessments and curriculum frameworks become 
opportunities for professional development? Are schools providing the necessary sup- 
port and resources to enable teachers to keep pace with the changes in their profes- 
sion and to apply new technology in their classrooms? And are parents and commu- 
nities actively working w-ith schools to eliminate \'iolence and disciplinary problems 
which prevent teachers from doing their jobs? 

Until we can answer each of these questions affirmatively, few teachers will be ade- 
quately prepared to teach at the level needed to meet the National Education Goals. 
Strong partnerships between higher education, teachers, parents, communities, and 
schools will be necessary to ensure that teacher education and professional develop- 
ment receive the attention and support needed to transform classroom instruction. 




Teacher Education and 
Professiona! OeveiopmeBit 

By the year 2000, the Nation's teaching force will have acce^ss to programs 
for the continued improvement of their professional skills arid the opportunity to 
acquire the knowledge and skills needed to instruct and prepare all American 
students for the next century. 



3 All teachers will have access to preservicc teacher education and Cdncinuiim 
professional development activities tha^ will provide such teachers with the 
knowledge and skills needed to teach to an increasingly diverse student 
population with a variety ot educational, social, and health needs. 

^ All teachers will have continuing (.)pportunities to acquire additional knowledge 
and skills needed to teach challenging suhject matter and to use emerging new 
methods, forms of assessment, and technologies. 

^ States and school districts will create integrated strategies to attract, recruit, 
prepare, retrain, and support the continued professional development of teachers, 
administrators, and other educators, so that there is a highly talented work force 
of professional educators to teach challenging suhject matter. 

Partnerships will be established, whenever possible, among local educational 
agencies, institutions of higher education, parents, and local labor, business, and 
professional associations to provide and support programs tor the professional 
development of educators. 




Objectives 
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Mathematics aod Scieeice 



Nearly every day the front page of a newspaper or the evening television news 
describes an event that requires clear, informed thinking about science or mathemat- 
ics. While it is important for us to be knowledgeable in a broad range of subjects, sci- 
ence and mathematics are particularly vital in the decisions we make in jobs, use of 
resources, health, and everyday consumer activities. Our nation's ability to compete 
fzlobally rests upon strong science and mathematics skills and our ability to apply this 
knowledge to emerging technologies. That is why Goal 5 is unequivocal — it sets the 
very highest standard possible. 

Yet positive student attitudes about science and mathematics decline precipitous- 
ly as students grow older. International and national assessments reflect this loss. 
Our 9-year-olds perform relatively well in science and mathematics, but by age 13 
their knowledge or mathematics and science is well behind that of students frorn 
countries in both Europe and Asia. 

Contributing to this attitude is a long-term tendency of American schools to min- 
imize the importance of science and mathematics instruction, especially in the early 
grades. Only 15 percent of all 4rh graders, for example, receive instruction from a 
teacher who has been specially trained to teach mathematics. Less than one-fourth 
ot elementary teachers feel qualified to teach specific sciences. Even at the high 
school level, about 20 percent of science teachers and 30 percent of mathematics 
teachers have degrees outside the fields in which they are teaching. 

Outmoded instruction may also play a part in why students gradually lose interest 
in science and mathematics. Four years ago the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics recommended that all students should use computers and calculators in 
classes. According to data in this Volume, computers are becoming more available in 
the early grades and calculator use has become more widespread in the middle grades. 
Even so, only 56% of 8th graders regularly use calculators and only 20% have com- 
puters in their classrooms. And despite the fact that Algebra is the gateway subject to 
more advanced mathematics, less than half of all 8th graders (48%) currently attend 
classes that heavily emphasize this topic. 

For our students to be well-informed and competent, science and mathematics 
knowledge must become "basic" in this country. It is as important for individuals as it 
is for the nation as a whole if we are to prosper. This is why so much effort is going 
into developing higher curriculum standards for all students in science and mathe- 
matics, ones that foster critical thinking, application of knowledge, and iiitegration 
of technology. Tlie goal is to be more than just adequate. It is to be excellent, to be 
the best. 





By the year 2000, United States students will be first in the world in mathematics and 
science achievement. 



H Mathematics and science education, including the metric system of measurenient, 
fSCtiveS ^ strengthened throughout the system, especially in the early jj;rades. 

— — : . — E The number ot teachers with a substantive background in mathematics and 

science, including; the metric system ol' measurement, will increase by 50 percent. 

H The number of United States undergraduate and graduate students, especially 
women and minorities, who complete degrees in mathematics, science, and 
engineering will increase significantly. 
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American 13-year-olds were 
outperformed by students in 
Hungary, Korea, and Taiwan 
in three out of four areas 
tested in an international 
science assessment in 1991. 
American students were also 
outperformed by students 
in Korea, Switzerland, and 
Taiwan in all areas tested in a 
1991 international 
mathematics assessment, 
and by students in France 
and Hungary in four outofttie 
five areas tested. 




Exhibit 31 

International Science and Mathematics 
Achievement Comparisons 

Performance of 13-year-olds from five countries^ in relation 
to U.S., 1991 

Science Achievement 



Areas 



Countries which 
scored lower 
than U.S. 



Life science 



Physical science 



Earth science 



Nature of science 



Countries in which 
students' scores were 
similar to those 
of the U.S. 



Countries which 
scored higher 
than U.S. 



IVIathematics Achievement 



Areas 

Numbers and 
Operations 

Measurement 

Geometry 



Data Analysis, Probability, 
and Statistics 



Countries which 
scored lower 
than U.S. 



Algebra and 
Functions 



France 



Countries in which 
students' scores were 
similar to those 
of the U.S. 



Countries which 
scored higher 
than U.S. 



Hungary 



Korea [^Switzerland ^2 Taiwan 



Students from Brazil, Canada, China, England, Ireland, Israel, Italy. Jordan, Mozambique, Portugal, Scotland. 
Slovenia, the former Soviet Union, and Spain also participated in this assessment. 



SiHircc; Etiuc;itioniil Tc'itinu Service, 1992 

Tliiscxhihit repeats mlorination presented in the I99J Goals Rcp(irc. 
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Exhibit 32 

Science instructionaS Practices 

Percentage of 8th graders, 1990 



Who reported, 
and whose 
teachers reported, 
that they do 
the following 
at least once 
a week: 



Give oral 
or written 
science reports 



Do science 
experiments 



Write up 
experiments 



Use computers 




Whose teachers 
reported that:' 



Facilities for 
teaching laboratory 
science are adequate 

They are well-supplied 
with instructional 
materials and resources 

They do not rely 
primarily on textbooks 
to determine what 
they teach 



Whose teachers 
reported that 
they heavily 
emphasize:^ 

Developing problem- 
solving skills 



Communicating ideas 
in science effectively 



Developing skills in 
laboratory techniques 



62% 



. . _ _ . _ M 




1 














'^i/'-'Tr '{^^^ 46% 



54% 





mm 







38% 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 
I 8th Grade student reports |^ 8th Grade teacher reports 



In 1990, most students were 
not receiving the kinds of 
instruction needed to apply 
science ideas outside of the 
classroom, and many 
teachers did not have 
adequate facilities or 
supplies to pursue these 
types of instruction. 



This Information was not collected from 8th grade students. 



Snurcc: N.itmnal Center lur EJucatiiin Stiitistics and Wcstiit, Ini;.. I W2 
Tills I'xliihit ri-piMts intorm.itiiin presented in the I W1 Gii.ils Repun. 
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In 1992, teachers reported 
that substantial numbers of 
4th grade students were not 
receiving the kinds of 
instruction recommended by 
mathematics education 
experts, such as working 
with mathematics tools and 
equipment, developing 
reasoning and problem- 
solving skills, and learning to 
communicate mathematics 
ideas. 



Exhibit 33 

Mathematics Instructional Practices - Grade 4 

Percentage of 4th graders, 1992 

Whose teachers reported that 
they do the following at least 
once a \week: 

Work in small groups 



Work with rulers, 
blocks, or geometric shapes 

Whose teachers reported that 
they heavily emphasize: 




Algebra and functions' "1 4% 



Developing reasoning ability 
to solve unique problems 



Communicating 
mathematics ideas 



Whose teachers reported that: 



Students have computers 
in their classrooms 

Students use calculators in 
mathematics class at 
least once a week 




44% 



17% 



0% 20% 40% 60% 

' Informal introduction of concepts at Grade i. 



80% 100% 



The percentage of 4th 
graders whose teachers 
reported that they have 
computers in their classroom 
increased between 1990 
and 1992. 



Change Since 1990^ 
Percentage of 4th graders whose teachers reported that 





1990 


1992 


Students woric in small groups at least once a weel( 


62% 


63% 


Students worl( with rulers, blocks, or geometric shapes 






at least once a week 


51% 


44% 


They heavily emphasize Algebra and functions^ 


2% 


4% 


They heavily emphasize developing reasoning ability to 






solve unique problems 


44% 


48% 


They heavily emphasize communicating mathematics ideas 


40% 


38% 


Students have computers in their classroom 


31% 


44% * 


Students use calculators in mathematics class at least once a week 


18% 


17% 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred, 
' Informal Introduction of concepts at Grade 4. 
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Exhibit 34 

Mathematics instructional Practices - Grade 8 

Percentage of 8th graders, 1992 

Whose teachers reported that: 



Students work in small I "'^SB 
groups at least once a week I j^lSfta 



51% 



Students work with 
measuring instruments I *j8% 
or geometric solids i 



Whose teachers reported that 
they heavily emphasize: 



Algebra and functions i 



Developing reasoning ability f 
to solve unique problems i ^ 



Communicating 
mathematics ideas 



Whose teachers reported that: 



Students have computers 
in their classrooms 

Students use calculators in 
mathematics class at 
least once a week 




48% 



49% 





20% 











56% 



0% 



20% 



40% 



60% 80% 



100% 



L_ 



Change Since 1990' 

Percentage of 8th graders whose teachers reported that' 





1990 


1992 


Students work In small groups at least once a week 


50% 


51% 


They heavily emphasize Algebra and functions 


48% 


48% 


They heavily emphasize developing reasoning ability to 






solve unique problems 


46% 


49% 


They heavily emphasize communicating mathematics Ideas 


38% 


40% 


Students have computers in their classroom 


22% 


20% 


Students use calculators in mathematics class at least once a week 


42% 


56%* 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a reprosentetive national survey. Tha changes shown could bs 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
^ Data on working with measuring instruments or geometric solids were not collected for 8th graders prior to 1392. 



>iiurcc; National Center lor Education Sintistics. 1993 

Tlvis cxlubit repeals intormntion presented in the 199) Guals Report. 
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In 1992, teachers reported 
that substantial numbers of 
8th graders were not 
receiving the kind of 
instruction recomniended by 
mathematics education 
experts, such as developing 
reasoning and problem- 
solving abilities and 
communicating mathematics 
ideas. Only one in five 8th 
graders had computers in 
their classrooms, and only 
one in twelve worked with 
mathematics tools such as 
measuring instruments or 
geometric solids. 



The percentage of 8th 
graders whose teachers 
reported that they used 
calculators in mathematics 
class at least once a week 
increased 14 percentage 
points between 1990 and 
1992. 
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American students earned 
over half a million science 
degrees in 1992. The 
combined number of 
undergraduate and graduate 
degrees earned by females 
increased 27% in science 
(versus a 5% decrease for 
males) between 1979 and 
1992. 



Exhibit 35 

Trends in Science Degrees Earned, by Sex 

Number' earned by U.S. citizens, 1979 to 1992 



Total 
Male 
Female 



97,«0 
59,055 
38,405 



112,937 
54,732 
53^05 



16% 
-7% 
52% 



Total 511,439 
Male 289,759 
Female 221,680 



557,900 
276,4^6 
231.414 



9% 
-5% 
27% 



American students earned 
over 17.500 mathematics 
degrees in 1992. The 
combined number of 
undergraduate and graduate 
degrees earned increased 
10% for males and 35% for 
females between 1979 and 
1992 



Undergraduate 





1979 


'992 


%Chanae 


Total 


11,536 


14,259 


24% 


Male 


6,698 


7,565 


13% 


Female 


4,833 


6,634 


38% 




Graduate 






1979 


1992 


% Change 


Total 


3,177 


3,112 


7% 


Male 


2,115 


2,133 


1% 


Female 


1,061 


1,279 


21% 


Underg 


aduato a 


nd Graduats Combined 




1979 


1992 


% Change 


Total 


14,713 


17,671 


20% 


Mala 


8,814 


9,633 


10% 


Femele 


5,899 


7,973 


35% 



511,439 



557,900 





Undergraduate 
1979 1992 


I 

% Change 


Total 


413,979 444,963 


7% , 


Male 


230,704 221,754 


-4% 


Female 


183,275 223,209 


22% 




Graduate 






1979 1992 


% Change 




-IT 276,486 



1979 1981 1983^ 



Total 



1985 



1987 



1989 



O- Male 



1991 1992 
A — Female 



Undargraduate and Graduate Combined 
1979 1932 % Change 



Includes bachelor's, master's, and doctoral degrees m engineering, physical science, computer science, 
biological science, agricultural science, social science, psychology, and health lields. 
^ No data available. 
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Exhibit 36 

Trends in Mathematics Degrees Earned, by Sex 

Number^ earned by U.S. citizens, 1979 to 1992 



17,671 




1991 1992 
-A — Female 



' Includes bacnelor's. master's, and doctoral degrees. 
' No data available. 
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Exhibit 37 

Trends in Science Degrees Earned, by 
Race/Ethnicity 

Number' earned by U.S. citizens, 1979 to 1992 



500,000 449,597 

400,000 — 
300,000 
200,000 



448,061 



100,000 
35,000 



30,000 



31,159 

A A. 



: 35,018 




15,000 

or ' 

10,000 11,718 



5,000 



1,901 



2,579 



-a 



1979 1981 1983^ 1985 1987 1989 1991 1992 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Hispanic 



■O — Asian/Pacific 
Islander 

— 1— White 



-A~ Black 



Includes bachelor's, master's, anii doctoral degrees in engineering, physical science, comouter 
science, biological science, agricultural science, social science, psychology, and health delds 
' No data available. 



Between 1979 and 1992, the 
combined numbers of 
undergraduate and graduate 
degrees earned in science 
increased for American 
Indian/Alaskan Native, 
Asian/Pacific Islander, 
Black, and Hispanic students, 
but decreased slightly for 
White students. 



UndargniduatB 
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Bo 





1979 


1992 


% Change 


Total 


413,979 


444,963 


7% 1 


American Indian/ 






i 
1 


Alaskan Native 


1,576 


2,099 


33% 


Asian/Pacific 






i 

1 


Islandar 


8,354 


25,087 


200% 


Black 


26,052 


29,228 


12% ; 


Hispanic 


13,674 


21,321 


57% 


White 


364,34! 


357,378 


-2% ' 


Race Unknown 


82 


9,850 


11,912% '; 




Graduate 






1979 


1992 


% Change 


Total 


97,460 




16% 


American Indian/ 








Alaskan Native 


325 


480 


48% 


Asian/Pacific 








Islander 


3,364 


7,054 


110% 


Black 


5,107 


5,790 


13% 


Hispanic 


2,227 


3,867 


74% 


White 


85,256 


90,683 


6% 


Race Unknown 


1,181 


5,063 


329% 


Undargraduate and Graduate Combined 




1979 


1992 


% Change 


Total 


511,439 


557,900 


9% 


American Indian/ 








Alaskan Nativr. 


1,901 


2,579 


36% 


Asian/Pacific 








Islander 


11,718 


32,141 


174% 


Black 


31,159 


35,018 


12% 


Hispanic 


15,801 


25,188 


59% 


White 


449,597 


443,061 


0% 


Race Unknown 


1,263 


14,913 


1,081% 
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ERIC 



Between 1979 and 1992, the 
combined numbers of 
undergraduate and graduate 
degrees earned in 
mathematics increased for 
students in every 
racial/ethnic group. 



Exhibit 38 

Trends in Mathsmatscs Degrees Earned, by 
Race/Ethnicity 

Number^ earned by U.S. citizens, 1979 to 1992 



16,000 



14,4S2 



14,000 13,086 



Undergraduate 





1979 


1992 


% Change 


12,000 


Total 


11^6 


14,259 


24% 




American Indian/ 








10,000 


Alaskan Native 


41 


46 


12% 




Asian/Pacific 








8,000 


Islander 


324 


857 


165% 


Black 


652 


904 


39% 




Hispanic 


288 


482 


S7% 


1,400 


White 


10^29 


11,723 


15% 




Race Unknown 


2 


247 


12,250% 


1 pno 




Graduate 










1979 


1992 


% Change 


1,000 


Total 


3,177 


3,412 


7% 




American Indian/ 








800 


Alaskan Nativs 


8 


6 


-25% 




Asian/Pacific 








600 


Islander 


150 


252 


68% 




Black 


82 


81 


-1% 


400 


Hispanic 


48 


78 


70% 


Whita 


2,857 


2,759 


-3% 




Race Unknown 


34 


236 


594% 


200 


Undergraduate and Graduate Combined 






1979 


1S92 


% Change 


0 


Total 


14,713 


17,671 


20% 




American Indian/ 










Alaskan Native 


49 


52 


6% 


-A 


Asian/Pacific 










Islander 


474 


1,109 


134% 




Black 


734 


985 


34% 




Hispanic 


334 


560 


68% 




Whhe 


13,086 


14,482 


11% 




Race Unknown 


36 


483 


1,242% 






o 



-1,109 



734 _ 



A- 



-A' 




334 



49 



52 



1979 1981 1983' 1985 1987 1989 1991 1992 



American Indian/ 
Alaskan Native 

Hispanic 



-O — Asian/Pacific 
Islander 

— Z— White 



Black 



' Includes bachelor s, master's, and doctoral degrees. 
^ No data available 
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Exhibit 39 

Science and Mathematics Teacher Preparation 

Percentage of all high school science and nnathennatics teachers^ 
who have a degree^ in the field in which they teach, 1991 

All high school science teachers 



Science or 
science education 
78% 




In T991, nearly eight out of 
ten high school science 
teachers held a degree in 
science or science 
education. Nearly seven 
out of ten high school 
mathematics teachers held 
a degree in mathematics or 
mathematics education. 



All high school mathematics teachers 



Mathematics or 
mathematics education 
68% 




Other 

32% 



Primary teaching assignment is science or mathematics. 
^ Academic or education ma|ors. Does notinclude minors or second ma|ors in science, science education, 
mathematics, or mathematics education. 



Change Since 1988^ 

Percentage of all high school science and mathematics teachers' who have a degree' in the field in 
which they teach: 



1988 



1991 



Science teachers* 
Mathematics teachers' 



77% 

70% 



78% 
68% 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national sup/ey. The changes shown could be attributable to 

sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
' Primary teaching assignment is science or mathematics. 

^ Academic or education majors. Does not include minors or second majors in science, science education, 

mathematics, or maltiemalics education. 
* Includes teachers who have science and science education degrees. 
^ Includes teachers who have mathematics and mathematics education degrees. 
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AduBt Literacy and LSfeSoog Learnsmg 



Lifelong learning has never been more important. With the speed and scope of 
change taking place in technology and around the world, the skills needed to be an 
ettective worker and citizen are rapidly increasing in complexity. To survive and 
prosper, .Americans must choose to value and invest in continued learning. Any 
other choice has serious consequences for individuals and for society. 

Most Americans today can write and compute on a simple level. Most also believe 
that they read and write well. This year's Volume pre.sents information showing that 
.Americans actually do not read and write well, despite their self-perceptions. Even 
college graduates, on the average, have only middle-level literacy skills. More alarm- 
ing is a finding presented in last year's Volume: the average literacy skills ot young 
adults are lower than they were seven years ago. 

These data do not bode well for American businesses. Overseas competitors are 
showing us that greater productivity depends upon higher worker skills and the cre- 
ation ot a high-performance work environment. Still, the American public is not 
sure how higher literacy relates to their own standard of living. They are worried 
about the economy and our competitiveness, but often they fail to see the link 
between further adult learning and either their own security nr that ot the country. 
Information contained in last year's Volume showed how direct those links are. In 
1992, adults scoring at the highest levels of literacy were much more likely to have 
been employed than those scoring at the lowest levels; their weekly wages were dou- 
ble those ot adults at the lowest literacy levels. 

Data presented in last year's Volume reflected some positive response on the part of 
our post-secondary education system toward the need for continued learning. As 
young people's interest in careers demanding high skills has increased over the last 
two decades, so have college enrollment rates. Still, only about one-third of young 
adult high school graduat es possessed a two- or four-year post-secondary degree in 



Furthermore, just as we are not sure of what K-12 students are learning because of 
inadequate standards and measurements, we also are not sure of the standards under- 
pinning higher education. We need to know more than just how many students com- 
plete college. We need a clearer understanding of the knowledge and skills these 
graduates attain and how they relate to the demands of a world marketplace and the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. Last year, the Goals Panel endorsed the 
development of a national sample-based collegiate assessment system to provide such 
understandings. 

To believe in the value of lifelong learning is to believe in being a literate adult, 
possessing internationally competitive knowledge ami skills in the workplace, and 
being an informed and engaged citizen. Tliat is a choice with excellent consequences 
for all. 



1993. 




GOAL 6 ■ 



Adult Literacy and Lifelosig Learning 



By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 



Ea Even' major American business will be involved in strengthening the connection 



S All workers will have the opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skills, from 
basic to highly technical, needed to adapt to emerging new technologies, work 
methods, and markets through public and private educational, vocational, 
technical, workplace, or other programs. 

E The number of quality programs, including those at libraries, that are designed to 
serve more effectively the needs of the growing number of part-time and 
midcareer students will increase substantially. 

0 The proportion of the qualified students, especially minorities, who enter college, 
who complete at least two years, and who complete their degree programs will 
increase substantially. 

The proportion of college graduates who demonstrate an advanced ability to 
think critically, communicate effectively, and solve problems will increase 
substantially. 

D Schools, in implementing comprehensive parent involvement programs, will 
offer more adult literacy, parent training and lifelong learning opportunities to 
improve the ties between horne and school, and enhance parents' work and 
home lives. 



Ob 



ijectives 



between education and work. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 


0 






Adult LiteraicY " . ,; 





Exhibit 40 

Adult Literacy 

Percentage of adults aged 16 and older who scored at five literacy 
levels^ on prose, document, and quantitative literacy scales, 1992 



Nearly half of all American 
' adults read and write at the 
! two lowest levels of prose, 
I document, and quantitative 
I literacy in English. While 
I these adults do have some 
1 limited literacy skills, they are 
I not likely to be able to 
\ perform the range of complex 
I literacy tasi<s that the 
i National Education Goals 
I Panel considers important for 
competing successfully in 
a global economy and 
exercising fully the rights 
and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 



Prose^ 
3% 




Quantitative^ 
4% 




Document^ 




^ 5 = 376 to 500 points (highest) 

@ 4 = 326 to 375 points 

^3 = 276 to 325 points 

@ 2 = 226 to 275 points 

9 1 = 0 to 225 points (lowest) 



' Test results are rBiiorled on scales of 0 to 500 points. Scores are grouped into five levels, with Level 5 being 
most proficient and Level I baing least proficient. Complete descriptions of eacfi level can be found in 
Appendix A. 

^ Prose literacy tasks requira readers to understand and use information contained In texts such as newspapers 
and pamphlets. 

^ Document literacy tasks require re:!dersto locate and use information contained in materials such astables, 
charts, and maps. 

* Quantitative literacy tasks require reade.'S to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in printed 
materials. 



Source: National Center for Education Srntistics, 1943 

This exhibit rcpciit.^ information prcM-ntcJ m tho 1993 Lii.-ils Report. 
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'Direct Measui'e of the Goal: 
Adiilt Literacy,, ^ 



Examples of Literacy Tasks at Different Levels of Difficulty on 
the National Adult Literacy Survey 



» Read a newspaper article about a marathon swimmer and underline the sentence in 
the article that tells what she ate during the swim. 

* Complete a portion of a job application. 

® Add two numbers on a bank deposit slip. 



» Read a manufacturer's iristructioni for returning appliances for ser\'ice, then select 
the customer's note that best followed the company's instructions. 

° Use a table in a catalogue to determine shipping charges for office supplies. Then 
complete an order form by filling in the amounts and calculating the total charges. 

» Review a pay stub and write down the year-to-date gross pay. 



mmm 



«> Write a letter about an error that appears on a credit card bill. 

* Interpret a graph which estimates power consumption for four different years by 
energy source. 

<• Calculate the difference in population growth between two groups from 
information presented in a graph. 



® Read a newspaper article about technologies used to produce more fuel-efficient 
cars and then contrast the two opposing views presented. 

» Use a bus schedule to determine how long a passenger who misses a bus would 
have to wait for another bus if traveling between two given locations on 
a weekend. 

o Estimate the cost per ounce of peanut butter, using information from two different 
types of price labels. 



° Read a page of information about jury selection and service, then identify and 
summarize two kinds of challenges attorneys use when selecting potential jurors. 

o Use information in a table to analyze the results of a parent- teacher survey and 
write a paragraph summarizing the results. 

" Read an advertisement for home equity loans and explain how to calculate total 
interest charges for the loan. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Adult Literacy 



ERIC 



Exhibit 41 

Adults' Perceptions of Own Literacy Abilities, by 
Literacy Level 

Percentage of adults aged 16 and older who reported that they 
read and write English well/ by literacy level, ^ 1992 



Despite the fact that nearly 
half of all American adults 
read and write ?.t the two 
lowest levels of proficiency, 
nearly all American adults 
believe that they read and 
write English well. Even 
among those at the very 
lowest proficiency level, 
roughly three-fourths 
reported that they read 
English well, and slightly 
more than two-thirds 
reported that they write 
English well. 



Lovol 5 = 376 to 500 points 

Laval 4 = 325 to 375 points 

Level 3 = 276 to 325 points 

Lavol 2 = 226 to 275 points 

LevQl 1 = 0 to 225 points 



Prose-' 



100% 
100% 

100% 




>3 
u 
a 

x: 2 
1 



Document* 



jpp^,.^,,.,,.-,/^-.-.,. 






^nH97% 








i 


! 

1 
1 

I 














■HHiioo% 


1 1 1 1 i 




1 






' *. " ■ 


^H70% 


1 

i 


Quantitative^ 












5 


■ ■■ ■ — . 



100% 
100% 

100% 
"99% 




0% 20% 40% 

H Believes reads English well 



60% 



80% 



100% 



d Believes writes English well 



Responses of "well" nnd "verv well" combined. 

Test results are reported on scales of 0 to 600 points. Scores are grouped into fiva \e\ic\s, witfi Level 5 being 
most proficient and Lovel 1 Ijemg least proficient. Complete descnplions of each level can be found in 
Appendix A. 

'■ ProsL" literacy tasks lequire readers la understand and use information loiituincd in texts such as newspapuis 
and pamphlets. 

' Document literacy tasks require readers to locate and use information contained in materials such as tables. 
chBrls, and maps. 

' Q'jantitativB literacy tasks require readers to perform arithmetic computations using numbers found in printed 
materials. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Workforce Skills 



ERIC 



Exhibit 42 

Perceived Usefulness of Skills in the Future 

Percentage of adult workers who reported that their present job 
skills will be very useful in five years, 1989-91 

International comparisons: 

Flanders (Belgium) 
West Germany 
Japan 
United States 

0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 




U.S. workers only: 




71% 



74% 



80% 



' Includes 5U-year-olds. 
^ Includes 26- to 50-vear Olds. 

Includes 25-year-olds and younger. 
^ Includes owner-manager, professional, and managerial occupational categories. 
^ Includes supervisor-white collar, and white collar occupational categories. 
° Includes supervisor-blue collar, and blue collar occupational categories. 



Soiirtt: (..'urncll L'lmvfMtv, 1992 

This exhibit fL-pwits intnrnution presented in the 199) Oiiiils Repuri. 
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100% 



U.S. workers were far more 
likely than Belgian, German, 
or Japanese workers to 
predict that their present job 
skills will be very useful in 
five years. U.S. satisfaction 
with current levels of job 
skills contrasts most sharply 
with Japan, where fewer 
than one in five workers 
predict that their skills will be 
sufficient to meet job 
demands in the future. 
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Direct IVIeasufe of the Goal: 
,', yvotkfqrce Skills . 



ERIC 



I Delegating responsibility 
, to employees to inspect 
\ quality, improve productivity, 
i and design better ways to 
; do their own jobs has been 
j found to be a characteristic 
! common to many competitive, 
■ high-performance 
\ companies. Yet U.S. workers 
! were much less likely than 
German and Japanese 
workers to report that they 
strongly agreed that workers 
should be expected to think 
up better ways to do 
their jobs. 




Exhibit 43 

Perceived Responsibility for Improving 
Job Performance 

Percentage of adult workers who strongly agreed that workers 
should be expected to think up better ways to do their jobs, 1989-91 



International comparisons: 

Flanders (Belgium) 
West Germany 
Japan 



United States 




60% 



U.S. workers only: i 
Male 



X 

(A 



Female 



Late career 



Mid-career^ 



E 
o 
u 
c 



Early career- 
Highest 25% 
Middle 50% 
Lowest 25% 

Professional* 



§■ White collar^ 
u 

Blue collar^ 




20% 40% 60% 



80% 



100% 



80% 



100% 



Includes 5U-year-olds. 
' Includes 26- to 50-Y8ar olds. 
' IncludBs 25-Y8ar-olds and younger. 

* Includes owner-manager, professional, and managanal occupational categories. 
' Includes supervisor-white collar, and white collar occupational categories. 
' Includes supervisor-blue collar, and blue collar occupational categories. 
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Source: Ci)rricll Univursitv, 1992 

Tins C'xtiibit rcpLMts inliinratuin prescntal in the 199) OunU Rcpiirt. 
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birect.Measure p^the Obj^ctltfes: ' . 
pprjortiiijityt^ Acquire Knowfe^^ and SkijLls 



Exhibit 44 

Participation in Adult Education 

Percentage of all adults' 17 years and older who took adult 
education courses during the previous 12 nnonths, 1991 



All adults 



< 



Early career^ 
Mid-career-^ 
Late career'* 



'o Bachelor's degree 
> o 

0) 'j: Associate's degree 
n 

^ o 

^ ■o High school diploma 



Less than high school 
0% 




55% 



50%! 



20% 



40% 



60% 



' Excluding those participating in full-time educational programs exclusively. 
' Includes 17- to 34-Year-olds. 

Includes 35- to S4-year-olds. 
^ Includes 55+-Year-olds. 



Snurcc: N'aiiunal Center liir EJucatmn St;iti>tii:s .iiul Wotai. ini;.. lS)yi 
This Lwliibit repeats inKirmatuin presented in tlie W5 Giwls Report. 



80% 



About one-third of all adults 
took adult education courses 
during 1930-91 



100% 



91 
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Direct Measure of the Objectives: 
Opportunity to Acquire Knowledge and Skills 



Exhibit 45 

Participation in Adult Education, by Occupation 

Percentage of employed adults^ 17 years and older who took 
one or more adult education courses during the previous 12 
months, 1991 



All employed adults 



About four out of ten 
employed adults took adult 
education courses during 
1990-91. In general, wfiite 
collar workers were more 
likely ttian blue collar 
workers to participate in 
this type of training. 



Teachers, except college 
College teachers 



c 

o 



a 
n 
u 
u 
o 



o 
o 

o 
03 



Health diagnosing 

Health assessment, 
treatment 

Executive, administrative, 
and managerial 

Technical and 
related support 

Sales workers 

Administrative support, 
including clerical 

Service 



Agricultural, forestry, 
and fishing 

Precision production, 
craft, and repair 

Machine operators, 
assemblers, and inspectors 

Transportation and 
materials moving 

Handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers, 
and laborers 



74% 



75% 




80% 



100% 



' excluding uiiamplovBd persons and persons not in the labor force, such as retirees, homemakers, etc. Excluding 
those participatinci in full-time educational programs exclusively. 



Stiurcc: N.itioniil Center tur Ediicatmn Stiiti'itics nnJ Wcstat. Inc., 19^1 
Thi.s exhibit repeats inlnrm.itiim presented m the 1991 Onals Repiirt. 
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Exhibit 46 

Worker Training 

Percentage of U.S. workers who took training to improve tlieir 
current job skills, 1983 and 1991 



All employed workers 




<g College graduate 
> o 

at 



Some college 



c 
a 



High school 
or less 



White collar 



Blue collar 



45% 




61% 



Between 1983 and 1991, the 
percentage of U.S. workers 
who took training to improve 
their current job skills rose 
from 35% to 41%. White 
collar workers, college 
graduates, and workers in 
mid-career were most likely 
to pursue further training. 



60% 80% 
01991 



100% 



' Includes 55+-vear-olds. 

^ Includes 25- to 54-Year-olds. 

^ Includes 24-vear-olds and younger. 



Stiurcc: Bureau of Libor Statistics, 1992 
Tins exhibit repeats information presented in the 1993 Goals Report. 
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Exhibit 47 

College Enrollment 

Percentage^ of high school graduates who enrolled in two- or 
four-year colleges^ immediately after graduation, 1992 



100% 



80% 



About six out of ten 1992 high i] 

school graduates enrolled in \l 

either two- or four-year I ^0% 

colleges immediately after 1 
graduation. 



62% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



All high 
school graduates 



Black 



Hispanic 



Three-year averages (1991-19931- 
■ Includes junior colleges, communitv colleges, anci universities. 



64% 




White 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage of high school graduates who enrolled in two- or four-year colleges'' immediately 
after graduation: 

199P 



1992^ 



All high school graduates 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 



61% 
49% 
52% 
63% 



62% 
50% 
58% 
64% 



' Interpret wHh caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The ctianges stiown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
^ Three-year averages (1989-1891). 
' Three-year averages (1891-19931. 
* Includes junior colleges, community colleges, and universities. 
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Exhibit 48 

Coliege Completion 

Percentage of high school graduates aged 25-29 who have 
completed the following levels of education,' 1993 



Some college 



Associate's degree^ 



Bachelor's degree 



Graduate/ 
professional degree'' 




In 1993, three out of ten high 
school graduates aged 25-29 
possessed an associate 's or 
bachelor's degree. An 
additional 5% had a 
postgraduate degree. 



0% 

All students 



' Percentages represent highest level of education completed. 
^ Combines occupational/vocational and academic degrees 
^ Combines master s, doctorjl, and professional degrees. 



80% 
□ White 



100% 



Change Since 1992' 

Percentage of high school graduatss aged 25-29 who have completed ttia following Isvels of education:^ 


The percentage of high 
school graduates aged 25-29 
completing some college or 
receiving an associate's 
degree increased between 
1992 and 1993. 


Some 
college 

1992 1993 


Associate's 

degree' 
. '92 1993 


Bachelor's 
degree 

1992 1993 


Graduate/ 
professional 

degree^ 
1992 1993 


All high school graduates 21% 23% ' 
Black 23% 26% 
Hispanic 24% 28% 
White 20% ■ 22% 

' Interpret'with caution. Data are frcm a represent 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted wit 
^ Percentages represent highest level of educatior 
^ Combines occupational/vccdtional and academic 
* Combines master's, doctoral, and professional d( 


a% 3% • 
a% 6% 
7% a% 

8% 9% • 

ative national survey.' 
1 an asterisk, we are c 

completed. 

degrees, 
igrcos. 


22% 23% 
11% 14% 
15% 12% 
24% 25% 

he changes shown co 
onfidantthat change h 


5% 5% 
3% 2% 
3% 2% 
5% 5% 

jld be 

as occurred. 
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Exhibit 49 

Voter Registration and Voting 

Percentage of all. U.S. citizens who reported that they registered 
to vote and who reported that they voted, 1992 

100% 



In 1992, 73% of all U.S. 
citizens reported that they 
were registered to vote, 
while only two-thirds 
reported that they actually 
voted. 



Between 1988 and 1992, the 
percentage of U.S. citizens 
who reported registering to 
vote and who reported 
voting increased. 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% — 



0% — 



73% 



74% 





Hispanic 



White 



^ All U.S. citizens who reported that 
they registered to vote 

n All U.S. citizens who reported that they voted 



Charge Since 1988^ 

Percentage of all U.S. citizens who reported thatthsy registered to vote and who reported that 
they voted: 





Registered to vote 


Voted 




19S8 


1992 


198Q 1S92 


Ail 


70% 


73% * 


61% 66% * 


Black 


67% 


67% 


■ 53% 57% * 


Hispanic 


57% 


59% 


46% 48% 


White 


71% 


74% * 


62% 67% • 



' Interpretwith caution. Data are from a reprasantative national survey. The changes shown could ba 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with en asterisk, ws are confident that change has occurred. 
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Safe, Disciplined, and Aicohoi- arid 
Drug-free Schools 



2000 




1994 
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Safe, Disceptined, and AScohoS- and 
Drug-free SchooBs 



No child or youth should be fearful on the way to school, afraid while there, forced to 
deal with frequent disruptions in the classroom, or pressured to use unhealthy or illegal 
substances. Students in such environments are much less likely to meet the Goals we 
set for them — ro stay in school, perform at higher academic levels, and excel in mathe- 
matics and science. Yet more and more of them must cope with the theft and vandal- 
ism of their property. Increasingly, they must deal with in-school assaults by other stu- 
dents with weapons. And, as data in this Volume reveal, many are approached — inside 
their schools — by those wanting to give or sell them an illegal drug, and most report 
that the misbehavior of others interferes with their own learning. 

Certainly, Goal 7 cannot be attained by the schools alone. In order for schools to 
be sate, disciplined, and drug-free, families must foster healthy habits and communities 
must surround children and youth with positive experiences. Even so, schools have an 
important role to play in creating healthy learning environments for students. 

If teaching and learning are to occur in an environment free of fear of violence, 
then any percentage of students who report they bring weapons to school is intolera- 
ble (the percentages reporting carrying a weapon to school at least once during the 
previous four weeks were 1 1% of 8th graders, 10% of 10th graders, and 8% of 12th 
graders). The data also tell us that students are aware of considerable gang activity 
among their peers and that an alarming percentage in secondary schools feel unsafe at 
school or getting to or coming from school. Many students also report that their 
teachers have to interrupt class to deal with problems of student misbehavior. And 
despite a widespread decline in alcohol use by 12th grade students, the use of marijua- 
na by 8th and 10th graders is steadily increasing. 

Young people have an obligation to be serious about school. But schools, helped 
by their surrounding communities, also have an obligation to create the conditions 
necessary for teaching and learning to take place. Only then can students be expect- 
ed to take responsibility for learning. 





By the year 2000, every school in the United States will be free of drugs, violence, and the 
unauthorized presence of firearms and alcohol and will offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning. 



S Every school will implement a firm and fair policy on use, possession, 
^bjSCtiVSS ^^'^ distribution of drugs and alcohol. 

— ^— — — — — ® Parents, businesses, governmental and community organizations will work 

together to ensure the rights of students to study in a safe and secure environment 
that is .free of drugs and crime, and that schools provide a healthy environment 
and are a safe haven for all children. 

^ Every local educational agency will develop and implement a policy to ensure 
that all schools are free of violence and the unauthorized presence of weapons. 

El Every local educational agency will develop a sequential, comprehensive 
kindergarten through twelfth grade drug and alcohol prevention education 
program. 

13 Drug and alcohol curriculum should be taught as an integral part of sequential, 
comprehensive health education. 

S Community-based teams should be organized to provide students and teachers 
with needed support. 

Every school should work to eliminate sexual harassment. 
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Exhibit 50 

Sale of Drugs at School 

Percentage of students who reported that someone had offered 
to sell or give them an illegal drug at school' during the previous 
year, 1993 



In 1993, more than one in 
eight 8th graders, one in five 
10th graders, and one in four 
12th graders reported that 
they had been approached at 
school by someone trying to 
sell or give them drugs during 
the previous year 



Between 1992 and 1993, the 
percentage of 8th graders 
who reported that someone 
had offered to sell or give 
therr an illegal drug at school 
increased. 



Grade 8 



13% 



Grade 10 




87% 




80% 



Grade 12 




m Yes 
□ No 



Or someone had actually sold or given them an Illegal drug at school. 



Change Since 1992' 

Percentage of students vjho reported that someone had offered to sell or give them an illegal 
drug at sci;oqI' during the previous yean 



1992 



1993 



8th graders 
10th graders 
12th graders 



10% 
18% 
23% 



13% ' 

20% 

25% 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The chaiiges shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In i:ases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
^ Or someone hed actually sold or given them an illegal drug at school. 
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Exhibit 51 

Obtaining Illegal Drugs at School 

Percentage of students' who reported that it was easy^ to obtain 
alcohol or marijuana at school or on school grounds, 1993 



All students 



> 
— 

•a 

(0 
w 

C3 



Elementary 



ft^jiddle/junlor high 



Senior high 



Combination school-' 



Fewer than 300 
students 



0) 
N 

'5) 

"5 
0 

ji 

u 
V) 



300 - 599 



600 -999 



1,000 or mora 



s 

c 
a 
•a 



c 
m 

3 

<J> 



Urban, inside^ 



Urban, outside^ 



Rural 




In 1993, more than one-fourth 
of all students reported that 
beer or wine, liquor, and 
marijuana were easy to 
obtain at school or on 
school grounds. 



0% 20% 40% 60% 



100% 



I Beer/wine 



I Liquor M IVIarijuana 



' Includes 6th through 12th graders. 

' Responses of "easy "and 'fairly easy' combined. 

' Students were assigned to a school category on the basis of their gra-le level. School categories were as 
follows: Sctiools in which the lowest grade was 3 or less and the highest grade was 6 or less were classified as 
elementary. Schools in which the lowest grade was 4 through 9 and the highest grade was 4 through 9 ^ere 
classified es middle/junior high. Schools in which the lowest grade was 7 through 12 and the highest grade was 
10 through 12 were classified as senior high. Schools that did not meet these qualifications were classified as 
"combination schools." 

' See Appendix A for a complete description. 



Source: Nationai Center tor Education Statistics and Westat, Inc.. 1993 
Tliis exhibit rciicats information presented in the 1993 Goals Report. 
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Although alcohol, marijuana, 
and other illicit drugs are 
rarely used by students at 
school during the day, higher 
levels of use occur near 
school and at school events, 
according to student reports. 
Use of alcohol or other drugs 
is more prevalent among 
older students, and alcohol is 
more commonly used than 
marijuana or any other 
illicit drug. 



Between 1391 and 1993, the 
percentage of 8th graders 
who reported using alcohol 
and marijuana or other illicit 
drugs at school during the 
day or near school increased. 
In addition, the percentage of 
10th graders who reported 
using marijuana or other 
illicit drugs atornearschool, 
and at a school dance, game, 
or other event also increased. 



Exhibit 52 

Use of Drugs at School by 8th and 10th Graders 

Percentages of 8th and 10th graders who reported that they 
used alcohol or other drugs at or near school during the previous 
year, 1993 

100% - 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



-18% 



30/^5% 6% 



8% 



5% 



8% 8% 



12% 



11% 
5%f~3 




Grades Grade 10 

At school during 
the day 



Grade 8 Grade 10 
Near school 



Grade 8 Grade 10 

At a school danc0, game, 
or other event 



Marijuana or any other Illicit drug D Alcohol 



Change Since 1991^ 

Percentage of students who reported that they used alcohol or other drugs at or near school 
during the previous year: 



8th graders 

. 1991 1993 


10th graders 
1391 1993 


At school during the day 
Marijuana or any other illicit drug 
Alcohol 


2% 
4% 


3%» 
5% • 


5% 
7% 


8%» 

8% 


Near school 
Marijuana or any other Illicit drug 
Alcohol 


3% 
6% 


5%* 
8% * 


7% 
12% 


8%* 
12% 


Ata school dance, game, 
or other event 

Marijuana or any other illicit drug 

Alcohol 


4% 
11% 


5% 
11% 


6% 
19% 


8%* 
18% 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
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Exhibit 53 

Use of Drugs at School by 12th Graders 

Percentage' of 12th graders who reported that they used the 
following substances at school during the previous year, 1993 

100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0%- 




7% 6% 



6% 5% 



1% 



All Black Hispanic White 

i Alcohol □ Marijuana □Cocaine 



Three-ysar averages (1991-19931 reported (or racial/ethnic groups. 





Alcohol 

1990 


1993 


Marij 

1990 


uana 
1993 


Cocaine 

1990 


1993 


All 


7% 


7% 


B% 


6% 


1% 


1% 


Black 


8% 


9% 


4% 


3% 


<1% 


1% 


Hispanic 


8% 


8% 


6% 


6% 


1% 


1% 


White^ 


8% 


6%» 


8% 


5% • 


"/o 


1%* 



' Interpret with caution. Data ere from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisl<, we are confident that change has occurred. 
^ Three-year averages (1988-1990, 1991 -1993) reported for racial/ethnic groups. 

^ The non-rounded values for White 12th graders in 1990 and 1993 for cocaine were 1.4 and 0.6, respectively. 



^l^l^ cnIiiImi ii|\l,iti.-^ rnK>riiiii(i<<ii pr<.-^i.-iiu 



Use of alcohol and other 
drugs by 12th graders at 
school is not widespread. In 
1993, 7% of 12th graders 
reported using alcohol at 
school during the previous 
year, 6% reported using 
marijuana, and 1% reported 
using cocaine. 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage' of t2th graders who reported that they used the following substances at school 
during the previous year: 



Between 1990 and 1993, 
the percentage of White 
12th grade students who 
reported using alcohol, 
marijuana, and cocaine at 
school decreased. 
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Exhibit 54 

Overall Student Drug Use 

Percentage^ of students who reported that they used the 
following substances during the previous year, 1993 



Alcohol 



Although alcohol and other 
drugs are rarely used at 
school, overall use is much 
higher Alcohol is used by 
more than three-fourths of all 
12th graders and is by far the 
most commonly used drug, 
according to student reports. 
Alcohol and marijuana use 
are more prevalent among 
older students, although 
cocaine use is relatively 
uncommon across age 
groups. Black students 
report the lowest rates of use i 
at all grade levels. I 




80% 



20% 40% 60% 

H Grade 8 ^ Grade 10 

Two-year averages (1992-1993) reported lor racial/ethnic groups. 



80% 100% 
H Grade 12 
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Exhibit 54 (continued) 

Overall Student Drug Use 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percsntage' of 12th graders who reported that they used the following substances during the 
previous year: 





Alcohol 


Any illicit drug^ 


IVIarijuana 


Cocaine 




1990 


1993 


1990 1993 


1990 1993 


1990 1993 


All 


81% 


76% • 


33% 31% 


27% 26% 


5% 3% * 


Black 


64% 


64% 


17% 17% 


14% 14% 


2% 1% * 


Hispanic 


74% 


77% 


26% 29% 


22% 24% 


7% 6% 


White 


86% 


80% * 


38% 31% • 


32% 26% • 


6% 3% * 



Change Since 1991^ 

Percentage' of 10th graders who reported that they used the following substances during the 
previous year: 





Alcohol 


Marijuana 


Cocaine 




1991 


1993 


1991 


1993 


1991 1993 


Ail 


72% 


69% • 


17% 


19%* 


2% 2% 


Black 


61% 


60% 


8% 


9% 


1% 1% 


Hispanic 


72% 


70% 


19% 


21% 


4% 4% 


White 


74% 


72% 


17% 


18% 


2% 2% 



Change Since 199 V 

Percentage* of 8th graders who reported thatthey used the following substances during the 
previous year: 





Alcohol 


Marijuana 


Cocaine 




1991 


1993 


1991 


1993 


1991 1993 


All 


54% 


52% 


6% 


9%" 


1% 2% • 


Black 


43% 


43% 


4% 


6% 


1% 1% 


Hispanic 


58% 


57% 


12% 


14% 


3% 4% 


White 


56% 


56% 


6% 


8% • 


1% 1% 



' Interpret with caution. Data ere from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be ettributable 

to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident thet change has occurred. 
^ Two-year averages (1989-1990, 1992-1993) reported for racial/ethnic groups. 
^ See Appendix A for complete description. 

' Two-year averages (1991-1992, 1992-1993) reported for racial/ethnic groups. 
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Between 1990 and 1993,, the 
percentage of high school 
seniors who reported using 
alcohol and cocaine 
decreased. 



Between 1991 and 1993, the 
percentage of 10th graders 
who reported using alcohol 
decreased. However, the 
percentages of 8th and 10th 
graders who reported using 
marijuana increased, as did 
the percentage of 8th graders 
who reported using cocaina. 
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The vast majority of students 
reported never being under 
the influence of alcohol or 
other drugs while at school . 



I 



Exhibit 55 

Being Under the Influence of Alcohol or Other 
Drugs While at School 

Percentage^ of students who reported being under the influence 
of alcohol or other drugs while at school during the previous four 
weeks, 1993 



Under the 
influence 
of alcohol 
while at 
school: 



Never 



One or two days 



Three or more days 




I 94% 
93% 
92% 





4% 




5% 




5% 







1% 


1 2% 


n 


3% 
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Between 1992 and 1993, the 
percentages of 8th and 10th 
graders who reported never 
being under the influence of 
alcohol while at school 
decreased. Similarly, the 
percentages of 8th, 10th, and 
12th graders who reported 
never being under the 
influence of marijuana or 
some other illegal drug while 
at school decreased. 



Under the 
influence 
of marijuana 
or some 
other illegal 
drug while 
at school: 



Never 




One or two days 



Three or more days 



0% 20% 40% 60% 

M Grade 8 □ Grade 10 

' Percentages may not add to 100% because o( rounding. 



80% 100% 
□ Grade 12 



Chango Since 1992^ 

Percentage^ of students who reported being under the influence of alcohol or other drugs 
while at school during the previous four weeks: 





8th graders 


10th graders 


12th graders 




1932 


1993 


1992 


1993 


1992 


1993 


Under tiie influence of a'cohol 














while at school 














Never 


96% 


94% • 


95% 


93% * 


92% 


92% 


One or two days 


4% 


4% 


4% 


5% 


6% 


5% 


Three or more days 


1% 


1% 


1% 


2%' 


2% 


3% 


Under the influence of marijuana 














or some other Illegal drug 














while at school 












91% * 


Never 


97% 


95% • 


85% 


94% * 


93% 


One or two days 


2% 


3%' 


3% 


4%' 


4% 


5% 


Three or more days 


1% 


2%" 


2% 


2% 


3% 


4% 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with en asterisk, wo are confident that change has occurred. 



^ Percentages may not add to 100% because of rounding. 
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Exhibit 56 

Carrying Weapons to School 

Percentage of students who reported carrying a weapon' to 
school during the previous four weeks, 1993 

100% — 



80% 



60"- 



40% 



20% 




3% 






4% 




1 




1 





Grades Grade 10 Grade 12 

At least once □ 10 or more days 



Includes a gun. knife, or club. 



Change Since 1992^ 

Percentage of students who reported carrying a weapon^ to school during the previous four wealds: 



In 1993, of 8th graders, 
10% of lOth graders, and 8% 
of 12th graders reported that 
they had brought a weapon 
to school at least once during 
the previous month. The 
percentage of students who 
habitually carried a weapon 
to school ( 10 or more days in 
the previous month} were 2%, 
4%, and 4%, respectively. 





8th graders 


10th graders 


12th graders 




1992 1993 


1992 1993 


1992 1993 


At least once 


9% 11% • 


10% 10% 


6% 8% * 


10 or more days 


2% 3% 


4% 4% 


3% 4% 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
I attributable to sampling error. In cases noted vuith an asterisk, \nb are confident that change has occurred. 
^ Includes a gun, knife, or club. 



The percentages of 8th and 
12th graders who reported 
thatthey brought a weapon 
to school at least once during 
the previous month 
increased between 1992 
and 1993. 
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Exhibit 57 

Student Victimization 

Percentage of students who reported that they were victimized in 
the following ways at school during the previous year, 1993 



Threatened: 



Substantial numbers of 8th, 
Wth, and 12th graders were 
victims of violent acts, theft, 
and vandalism at school, 
according to student reports. 
Threats and injuries were 
higher among younger 
students than among 
students in upper grades. 



Between 1990 and 1993, 
fewer 12th graders reported 
that their property had been 
vandalized at school. 




Between 1991 and 1993, 
fewer 8th and Wth graders 
reported being threatened 
without a weapon, injured 
without a weapon, and 
having their property 
vandalized. In addition, 
fewer Wth graders reported 
baing injured with a weapon 
and having their property 
stolen. 



With a 
weapon 

Without a 
weapon 



Injured: 



With a 
weapon 



Without a 
weapon 



Theft of 
student's property 








SSI 

















40% 



Vandalism of 
student's property 



31% 



I 



■^m^^^ 26% . 

0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 

^Grades □ Grade 10 □ Grade12 



100% 



ChangQ Since 1990^ 

Percentage of 12th graders who reported that they were victimized inthefollowing ways at school 
during the previous year 



1990 



1993 



Threatened: 

Wrth a weapon 

Without a weapon 
Injured: 

With a weapon 

Wrthout a weapon 
Theft of student's property 
Vandalism of student s property 



13% 
25% 

6% 
14% 
42% 
29% 

Change Since 199 V 



16% 
23% 

5% 
11% 
41% 
26% 



Percentage of 8th and 1 Dth graders who reported that they were victimized in the following ways 
atschool during the previous year; 





8th graders 


10th graders 




1991 


1993 


1931 


1993 


Threatened: 










With a weapon 


19% 


18% 


17% 


15% 


Without a weapon 


31% 


29% • 


30% 


28% * 


Injured: 










With a weapon 


9% 


9% 


8% 


6%» 


Without a weapon 


25% 


23% * 


2u% 


16% • 


Theft of student's property 


42% 


40% 


44% 


39% • 


Vandalism of student's property 


34% 


31% * 


28% 


24% • 



' Intarpret with caution. Data are from a rBpresentative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sempling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurrad. 
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Exhibit 58 

Student Membershap in Gangs 

Percentage of students' who reported that other students in their 
school belong to fighting gangs, 1993 



All students 



Elementitrv 
Middle/junior high 
Senior high 



4) 
> 

a 

a 
■a 

2 




Combination 
schools'- 



c 

JZ 



<u 
o 



c 

9) 

■a 

3 

4-* 



Black 
Hispanic 
White 
Other 



Fewer than 300 
students 



300 - 599 
600 - 999 
1,000 or more 



c 

T3 



C 

0) 

■o 



Urban, inside^ 
Urban, outside^ 
Rural 



35% 



17% 




42% 




In 1993, over one-third of all 
students reported that other 
students at their school 
belong to fighting gangs. 



51% 



47% 



43% 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 

' Includes 6th through 12th graders. 

^ Students ware assigned to a school category on the basis of their grade levpl. School categories were as 
follows; Schools in which the lowest grade was 3 or less and the highest grade was B or less wore classified as 
elementary. Schools in which the lowest grade was between 4 and 9 and the highest grade was between 4 
and 9 were classified as middle/junior high. Schools in which the lowest grade was between 7 and 12 and the 
highest grade was between 10 and 12 were classified as senior high. Schools that did not meet these 
qualifications were classified as "combination schools." 

^ See Appendix A for a complete description. 



Source: Nniiiiiial Center fur Educaiion Staiisties iiiiJ Westat, Inc.. 1993 
Tins exliilMt rfpcats intbnnation pri^sontccl in tliL- 1995 Goals Report. 
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While most students felt safe 
in or around their schools, 
substantial numbers reported 
feeling unsafe some or most 
of the time. In 1993, 7% of 8th 
graders reported staying 
home from school at least 
once during the previous 
month because of concerns 
for their physical safety. 



Exhibit 59 

Student Safety 

Percentage' of students who reported feeling unsafe at school or 
on the way to or from school, 1993 



student 
feels unsafe 
while at 
school: 



Never 



Rarely 



48% . 
51% 
55% 



Some of 
the time 

Most of 
the time^ 



student 
feels unsafe 
going to or 
from school: 




Never 



Rarely 



Some of 
the time 



Most of 
the time'^ 



59% 

62% 
59% 



Never 



Student did not 
goto school 
during the past 
month because 
he/she felt unsafe 
at school or on 
the way to or 
from school: 




0% 
I Grade 8 



20% 40% 
□ Grade 10 



60% 
□ Grade 12 



80% 



93% 

96% 
^98% 



100% 



Percentages may rot add to 100% because of rounding. 
' Responses o( most days and 'everyday' combined. 
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Exhibit 59 (continued) 
Student Safety 



1 

Change Since 1992^ 



Percentage^ of students who reported feeling unsafe at school or on the way to or from school: 



8th graders 

1992 1993 


10th graders 

1992 1993 


12th graders 

1992 1993 


Student feels unsafe at school 














Never 


48% 


48% 


50% 


51% 


57% 


55% 


Rarely 


36% 


35% 


36% 


36% 


30% 


33% 


Some of the time 


12% 


13% 


11% 


10% 


9% 


■8% 


Mostof thetima^ 


4% 


5% 


3% 


3% 


3% 


4% 


Student feels unsafe going to 














or from school 














Never 


57% 


59% 


60% 


62% 


59% 


59% 


Rarely 


29% 


27% 


29% 


28% 


30% 


29% 


Some of the time 


10% 


10% 


8% 


8% 


8% 


9% 


MosX ofthetime^ 


4% 


5% 


3% 


3% 


4% 


4% 


Student did not go to school during the 














past month because he/she felt unsafe 














at school or on the way to or from school 












Never 


93% 


93% 


96% 


98% 


97% 


98% 


At least once 


7% 


7% 


4% 


4% 


3% 


2% 



I ' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
i ^ Percentages may not add to 100% because of rounding. 
I ^ Responses of "most days" and "every day" combined. 

I 
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In 1991, most teachers 
reported feeling safe in their 
schools during the day. 
Teachers in cities were more 
likely than teachers in other 
areas to report feeling unsafe 
in their buildings after 
school hours. 



Exhibit 60 

Teacher Safety 

Percentage of public school teachers who reported that they felt 
unsafe^ in their school buildings, 1991 



100% 



80% 



60% 



40% 



20% 



0% 



15% 




1% 



5% 



1% 



6% 



0% 



2% 



All schools City Suburb/ Town 

urban fringe — • 



Rural 



M During school hours 

' Responses of 'unsafe' and 'moderately unsafe' combined. 



After school hours 



Source: National Center for Education Statistics, 1991 

This exhibit repeats information presented in the 1993 Goals Report. 
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Exhibit 61 

Teacher Victimization 

Percentage of public school teachers who reported that they 
were victimized by a student from their school in the following 
ways, 1991 

100% 



80% 



60% 




During 1991, teachers in 
cities were more likely than 
teachers in other areas to 
report being victims of verbal 
abuse and threats. 



Verbally abused in 
.the last 4 weeks 

Si All schools 
M Town 



Threatened with injury 
in the last 12 months 



Physically attacked in 
the last 12 months 



m City 
^ Rural 



Suburb/urban fringe 



SiiurcLV NMriomil Comer fur Education Stntisrics, 1991 

This exhibit ropeiits information presented in the 1993 Goals Report. 
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Direct Measure of the Goal: 
Disciplined Environments S o inJut ive to Learning 



Exhibit 62 

Disruptions in Class by Students 

Percentage^ of students who reported that during an average 
week disruptions occurred in their classes, 1993 



Teachers interrupt 
class to deal with 
st!;:dent misbehavior: 



Never 



In 1993, the majority of 
students in Grades 8, 10, and 
12 reported that student 
disruptions were fairly 
common occurrences in their 
classes. Abouthalfofthe 
students estimated that 
misbehavior by other 
students interfered with 
their own learning only 
occasionally (five times a 
week or less). However, 16% 
of 8th graders and 11% of 
10th graders reported that 
teachers interrupted class 
twenty times a week or more 
to deal with student 
misbehavior. 



Occasionally^ 



Often 



Regularly 



Misbehavior by 
other students 
interferes with 
student's 
own learning: 



Never 



Occasionally' 



Often^ 



Regularly^ 



Student comes to 
class late without an 
approved excuse: 



Never 



Occasionally^ 



Regularly 



Grado 8 



' Percentagos may not add 1o 100% because of rounding. 

' OccasinnalV-S times a week or Irss; does not include nnver. 

' OftGP 619tiincr, a wouk. 

■* Regularlv=20 times □ week or more. 




68% 



12% 

Often3 [13% 



40% 60% 80% 
N Grade 12 



100% 
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Exhibit 62 (continued) 

Disruptions in Class by Students 



Change Since 1992^ 



Percentages' of 8th and 10th graders^ who reported that during an average week disruptions 
occurred in their classes: 





8th graders 


10th graders 




1992 


1993 


1992 


1993 


Teachers interrupt class to deal with 










student misbehavior 










Never 


3% 


3% 


3% 


3% 


Occasional!/ 


52% 


52% 


61% 


60% 


Often= 


30% 


30% 


25% 


26% 


Regularly* 


15% 


16% 


11% 


11% 


Misbehavior by other students interferes 










with student's own learning 










Never 


29% 


29% 


31% 


29% 


Occasional!/ 


53% 


52% 


53% 


53% 


Often^ 


12% 


13% 


12% 


12% 


Regularly* 


6% 


6% 


5% 


6% 


Student comes to class late without an 










approved excuse 










Never 


54% 


54% 


49% 


49% 


Occasionally 


43% 


43% 


47% 


47% 


Often^ 


2% 


2% 


3% 


3% 


Regularly* 


■ 1% 


1% 


1% 


1% 



! 

{ ' Interpret with caution. Data ara from a rapresantative national survey. The changes shown could ba 

I attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an astarisk, we are confident that change has occun-ed. 

i ^ Percentages may not add to 100% because of rounding. 

I ' Data for t 2th graders were not collected prior to 1993. 

, * Occasionally-5 times a week or less; does not include never. 

* Often= 6-19 times a week. 

; ' RegularlyzZOtimssaweekormore. 
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Exhibit 63 

Skipping School and Classes 

Percentage^ of students who reported that they did the following 
during the last four weeks, 7993 



Skipped school: I^^P1 11% 




0% 20% 40% 60% 30% 100% 

^ Grade 8 M Grade 10 M Grade 12 



' Two-year averages (1992-19931 reported for racial/ethnic groups. 
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Exhibit 63 (continued) 

Skipping School and Classes 



Change Since 1990^ 

Percentage' of 12th graders who reported that they did the following during the last four weeks: 



Skipped school 
1990 1993 



Skipped class 
1990 1993 



All 30% 28% • 
Black 22% 24% 
Hispanic 37% 35% 
White 30% 29% 

Change Since 1991' 

Percentage' of 10th graders who reported that they did the following 


33% 35% 
31% 37% * 
42% 41% 
33% 33% 

during the last four weeks: 


Skipped school 

1991 1993 


Skipped class 

1991 1993 


All 19% 18% 
Black 16% 17% 
Hispanic 27% 28% 
White 17% 16% 

Change Since 1991^ 

Percentage' of 8th graders who reported that they did the following d 


25% 26% 
26% 29% 
37% 39% 
24% 24% 

uring the last four weeks: 


Skipped school 
1991 1993 


Skipped class 
1991 1993 


All 10% 11% 
Slack 9% 9% 
Hispanic 18% 18% 
White 9% 9% 


13% 15% * 
17% 17% 
23% 24% 
11% 12% 



^ interprst with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asterisk, we are confident that change has occurred. 
' Two-year averages (1989-1990, 1992-1993) reported for racial/ethnic groups. 
^ Two-year averages (1991-1992, 1992-1993) reported for racial/ethnic groups. 



Between 1990 and 1993, 
the percentage of 12th 
graders who reported 
skipping school decreased. 
Between 1991 and 1993. the 
percentage of 8th graders 
who reported skipping class 
increased. 
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Exhibit 64 

Teacher Beliefs About the School Environment 

Percentage of all high school teachers who reported/ 1991 



In 1991, more than 30% of 
all high school teachers felt 
that student misbehavior 
interfered with theirteaching. 
Nearly nine out of ten 
teachers felt that their 
principal consistently 
enforced school rules, but 
only six out of ten felt that 
other teachers did so. 



Between 1988 and 1991, 
fewer high school teachers 
felt that student misbehavior 
interfered with ther 
teaching, and more felt that 
principals and other teachers 
consistently enforced 
school rules. 



student behavior interferes 
with my teaching 



Principal enforces 
school rules and backs 
me up when I need it 



Rules are consistently enforced 
by teachers in this school, even 
for students who are not 
in their classes 



0% 20% 

Responses of "agree" and "strongly agree" combined. 




86% 



40% 



60% 80% 100% 



Change Since 1988^ 

Percentage of all high school teachers who reported:^ 



1988 



1331 



Student misbehavior 41% 
interferes with my teaching 

Principal enforces school rules 82% 
and backs me up when I need it 

Rules are consistently e/ifarced by S0% 
teachers in this school, even for 
students who are not in their classes 



33%" 
86%* 
61%' 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 

attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with an asteriskr we are confident that change has occurred. 
' Responses of "agree" and "strongly agree" combined. 
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Addhlona) Important infortnatioii: 
Student Attitudes Toward Drug Use 
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Exhibit 65 

Student Attitudes Toward Drug Use 

Percentage of students who reported the following. 



1993 



T!icy disapprove ^ 
of adults having 5 
or more drinlcs in a 
row once or twice 
each weel<end 

They had 5 or 
more drinks in 
a row during the 
previous two weel<s 

They disapprove 
of adults trying 
marijuana 
once or twice 

They used 
marijuana in the 
previous year 



83% 




They disapprove 
of adults trying 
cocaine powdtr 
once or twice 

They used 
cocaine in the 
previous year 



79% 



9% 



■■ 1 19% 



|89% 

■.^y^?<ty;.?V'<i''-y-?s.n.>r:..' ■ 'Tj 90% 



In 1993, students in 
progressively higher grades 
were less likely to report that 
they disapproved of adults 
drinking large quantities of 
alcohol or trying marijuana, 
and were more likely to 
report engaging in these 
behaviors themselves. In 
contrast student disapproval 
of adults using cocaine was 
consistently high across 
grades, and the percentage 
■ of students using cocaine 
was consistently low. 



0% 20% 40% 60% 80% 100% 

M Grade 8 □ Grade 10 □ Grade 12 



Change Since 199V 

Percentage of students who reported the following: 



8th graders 
1991 1993 


10th graders 
1991 1993 


12th graders 
1991 1993 


They disapprove of aduhs having 5 
or more drinks in a row once 
ortwice each weelcend 


85% 


83%'* 


77% 


75% 


67% 


70% 


They had 5 or more drinks in a row 
during the previous two weeks 


13% 


14% 


23% 


23% 


30% 


28% " 


They disapprove of adults trying 
marijuana once ortwice 


85% 


79% • 


75% 


70%* 


69% 


63%" 


They used marijuana in the 
previous year 


6% 


9% • 


17% 


19%- 


24% 


26%" 


They disapprove of adults trying 
cocaine powder ones or twice 


91% 


89% * 


91% 


90% 


88% 


87% 


They used cocaine in the 
previous year 


1% 


2% • 


2% 


2% 


4% 


3% 



Between 1991 and 1993, the 
percentages of 8th, Wth, and 
12th graders who reported 
that they disapproved of 
adults trying marijuana once 
ortwice decreased. In 
addition, decreases occurred 
in the percentage of 8th 
graders who reported that 
they disapproved of adults 
having five or more drinks in 
a row once or twice each 
weekend, and adults trying 
cocaine powder once 
or twice. 



' Interpret with caution. Data are from a representative national survey. The changes shown could be 
attributable to sampling error. In cases noted with en asterisk, wa are confident that change has occurred. 
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ParentaS Participation 



Parental Participation is one of the two new National Education Goals added to 
the original six by Congress this year. During the coi.iing months, the Goals Panel 
plans to convene an advisory group of parent representatives and other experts to 
help develop national and state indicators so that progress toward this Goal can be 
addressed more fully in future reports. 

Parents play a critical role in helping to achieve the National Education Goals. No 
classroom teacher will ever have a greater influence on children's learning than their 
first teachers, their parents. In addition to meeting children's basic physical needs, 
raising children requires that parents devote substantial time and energy to nurturing 
children's emotional needs, language development, knowledge and curiosity, self-con- 
cepts, and moral values. Early, regular reading and story-telling and other home activ- ■ 
ities in which parents spend time talking with, listening to, and involving children are 
important ways that parents support their children's growth and development. 

Obviously, parental responsibility in these areas does not end when children enter 
school. In fact, decades of research indicate that strong, continuous links between 
home and school and the practices and attitudes that parents model at home have 
positive and long-lasting effects on student achievement. For example, student 
absenteeism, the amount of TV watched, and the amount of daily reading that stu- 
dents do outside of school were discovered to account heavily for differences among 
states in mathematics achievement. And in reading, students who regularly discussed 
their reading with family and friends, and regularly read for fun on their own time 
consistently outperformed students who rarely or never did so. 

Higher standards for student performance mean that teachers will require the sup- 
port of parents more than ever to reinforce learning at home. But are school districts 
using opportunities such as the development of Goals 2000 phns to involve parents 
and teachers in shared decisionmaking? Are schools and teachers clearly communi- 
cating to parents ways that they can help their children succeed in school? Are par- 
ents assuming responsibility for holding schools and teachers more accountable for 
results? And are workplaces actively supporting parent-school partnerships by devel- 
oping family-friendly policies, such as flexible work schedules, job-sharing, and "par- 
ent days," that allow parents to attend teacher conferences or volunteer at their chil- 
dren's schools? 

Schools should be places that reinforce parents' role as their children's first 
teacher, and that work with parents to create successful, supportive learning environ- 
ments. In order to foster exceptional learning by students, schools must see their role 
as serving the education needs of today's families, not just students. 




GOAL 8 



Parental ParticipatBon 



By the year 2000, every school will promote partnerships that will increase parental 
involvement and participation in promoting the social, emotional, and academic 
growth of children. 



S Every State will develop policies to assist local schools and local educational 

ObSSCtiveS agencies to establish programs for increasing partnerships that respond to the 

' varying needs of parents and the home, including parents of children who are 

— — — . disadvantaged or bilingual, or parents of children with disabilities. 



Every school will actively engage parents and families in a partnership which 
supports the academic work of children at home and shared educational 
decisionmaking at school. 

Parents and families will help to ensure that schools are adequately supported 
and will hold schools and teachers to high standards of accountability. 
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General Information 

Accuracy of Data 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the joint 
effects of "sampling" and "nonsampling" errors. 
Estimates based on a sample will differ somewhat from 
the figures that would have been obtained if a complete 
census had been taken using the same survey instru- 
ments, instructions, and procedures. In addition to such 
sampling errors, all surveys, both universe and sample, 
are subject to design, reporting, and processing errors 
and errors due to nonresponse. To the extent possible, 
these nonsampling errors are kept to a minimum by 
methods built into the survey procedures. In general, 
however, the effects of nonsampling errors are more dif- 
ficult to gauge than those produced by sampling vari- 
ability. 

Sampling Errors 

The samples used in surveys are selected from a large 
number of possible samples of the same size that could 
have been selected using the same sample design. 
Estimates derived from the different samples would dif- 
fer from each other. The difference between a sample 
estimate and the average of all possible samples is called 
the sampling deviation. The standard or sampling error 
of a survey estimate is a measure of the variation among 
the estimates from all possible samples and, thus, is a 
measure of the precision with which an estimate from a 
particular sample approximates the average result of all 
possible samples. 

The sample estimate and an estimate of its standard 
error permit us to construct interval estimates with pre- 
scribed confidence that the interval includes the aver- 
age result of all possible samples. If all possible samples 
were .selected under essentially the same conditions and 



an estimate and its estimated standard error were calcu- . 
lated from each sample, then: 1) approximately 2/3 of 
the intervals from one standard error below the estimate 
to one standard error above the estimate would include 
the average value of the possible samples; and 2) 
approximately 19/20 of the intervals from two standard 
errors above the estimate to two standard errors below 
the estimate would include the average value of all pos- 
sible samples. We call an interval from two standard 
errors below the estimate to two standard errors above 
the estimate a 95 percent confidence interval. 

Analysis of standard errors can help assess how valid a 
comparison between two estimates might be. The stan- 
dard error of a difference between two independent sam- 
ple estimates is equal to the square root of the sum of the 
squared standard errors of the estimates. The standard 
error (se) of the difference between independent sample 
estimates "a" and "b" is: 



Nonsampling Errors 

Universe and sample surveys are subject to nonsampling 
errors. Nonsampling errors may arise when respondents 
or interviewers interpret questions differently; when 
respondents must estimate values; when coders, keyers, 
and other processors handle answers differently; when 
persons who should be included in the universe are not; 
or when persons fail to respond (completely or partially). 
Nonsampling errors usually, but not always, result' in an 
understatement of total survey error and thus an over- 
statement of the precision of survey estimates. Since 
estimating the magnitude of nonsampling errors often 
would require special experiments or access to indepen- 
dent data, these magnitudes are seldom available. 
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Goal 1 

Exhibit 1: Prenatal Care 

Prenatal care refers to the first visit for health care ser- 
vices during pregnancy. 

Race/ethnicity refers to the racv-; of the mother. The 
data on Hispanic births v/ere reported separately. 

Source; U.S. Dep?irttnent of Health and Human 
Services, Health, UnitedStates. J993 (Hyattsville, MD: 
National Center for Health Statistics, 1994), 70, 

Exhibit 2: Birthweight 

Race/ethnicity refers to the race of the mother. The 
data on Hispanic births were reported separately. 

Source: U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services, Health, UnitedStates. 1993 (Hyattsville, MD; 
National Center for Health Statistics, 1994), 69. 

Exhibit 3: Children's Health Index 

The percentages of infants at risk are based on the num- 
ber of births used to calculate the health index, not the 
actual number of births. The percentage of complete 
and usable birth records used to calculate the health 
index varied from a high of 99.93 to a low of 73.18. Five 
states (California, Indiana, New York, Oklahoma, and 
South Dakota) did not collect information on all six 
risks in 1990; four states (California, Indiana, New York, 
and South Dakota) did not collect information on all 
six risks in 1991. These states and the Territories are not 
included in the U.S. total. New Hampshire was includ- 
ed in the U.S. total but not in the race/ethnicity totals 
because the state does not collect information on 
Hispanic origin. Minority populations may be under- 
represented due to the exclusion of the four states in 
1991 (and five states in 1990), particularly California 
and New York; therefore, the risk factors by race/ethnic- 
ity should be interpreted with caution. 

Source: Nicholas Zill and Christine Winquist Nord of 
Westat, Inc. developed the concept of the Children's 
Health Index. Stephanie Ventura and Sally Clarke of 
the National Center for Health Statistics provided the 
special tabulations of the 1990 and 1991 birth certifi- 
cate data needed to produce the index. 

Exhibit 4; Immunizations 

Source: Data from the 1992 Nati(.)nal Health Interview 
Survey of Child Health, National Center for Health 



Statistics and National Immunization Programs, 
Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 1993. 

Exhibit 5 : Medical and Dental Care 

The population estimates for the National Household 
Education Survey (NHES) data on preschool participa- 
tion and family activities cover 3- to 5-year-old children 
who are not yet enrolled in kindergarten. Preschool 
participation includes children enrolled in any center- 
based program. Age from the NHES:91 was established 
as of January 1, 1991, and age from the NHES:93 was 
established as of January 1, 1993. 

Source; U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Household 
Education Survey: 1993 School Readiness Interview, 
unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, inc., 
August 1993. 

Exhibit 6: Child Nutrition 

Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture, Human 
Nutrition Information Service, "Women 19-50 Years 
and their Children 1-5 Years, 4 Days, 1986," 
Nationwide Food Consumption Survey, Continuing 
Survey of Food Intakes by Individuals, Report No. 86-3 
(Hyattsville, MD: Human Nutrition Information 
Service, 1988), 70-77. 

Exhibit 7: Family-Child Language and 
Literacy Activities 

See technical note regarding NHES population esti- 
mates under Exhibit 5. 

In the NHES:93, information on daily reading was col- 
lected using two approaches with split-half samples. 
The two approaches did not result in significantly differ- 
ent estimates for daily reading among 3- to 5-year-old 
preschoolers. A combined measure using both items is 
included in this Report. 

Sources: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Household 
Education Survey: 1991 Early Childhood Component, 
unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, Inc., 
August 1991, August 1992, and August 1993. 

U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, National Household Education 
Survey: 1993 School Readiness Interview, unpublished 
tabulations prepared by Westat, Inc., August 1993. 
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Exhibit 8: Family-Child Arts Activities 

See technical note regarding NHES population esti- 
mates under Exhibit 5. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 9: Family-Child Learning Opportunities 

See technical note regarding NHES population esti- 
mates under Exhibit 5. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 10: Preschool Participation 

See technical note regarding NHES population esti- 
mates under Exhibit 5. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Household 
Education Survey: 1993 School Readiness Interview, 
unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, Inc., 
August 1993. 

Exhibit 1 1 : Preschool Programs for Children 
with Disabilities 

See technical note regarding NHES population esti- 
mates under Exhibit 5. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 12: Quality of Preschool Centers 

The term "preschool centers" includes all licensed cen- 
ter-based early education and care programs, as well as 
religious-sponsored, part-day, and school-based 
preschool programs that are exempt from licensing. 
Licensed before- and after-school programs are not 
included. 

A Child Development Associate (CDA) credential is 
awarded by the Council for Early Childhood 
Professional Recognition, National Credentialing 
Program to individuals who have demonstrated compe- 
tency in six established goal areas. Within a center- 
based setting, a person who demonstrates competence 
working with children aged three through five is a CDA 
with a Preschool Endorsement. The National 
Association for the Education of Young Children 
(NAEYC) recommends that staff in charge of a group of 
preschool children have at least a CDA credential or an 



associate degree in Early Childhood Education/Child 
Development. 

Source: Ellen Eliason Kisker, Sandra L. Hofferth, and 
Deborah A. Phillips, Profile of Child Care Settings 
Study: Early Education and Care in 1990, submitted to 
the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Planning, 
Budget and Evaluation (Princeton, NJ: Mathematica 
Pohcy Research, Inc., 1991), and unpublished tabula- 
tions, 1992. 

Exhibit 13: Quality of Home-Based 
Preschool Settings 

Regulated home-based programs include all family day 
care programs that are registered, certified, or licensed 
by state or county government agencies. 

See technical note regarding the Child Development 
Associate (CDA) credential under Exhibit 12. 

Source: Ibid. 



Goal 2 

Exhibit 14: High School Completion Status 

There are two major paths to high school completion. 
Most students receive a regular high school diploma 
after completing the requisite secondary school course- 
work; other students, regardless of the number of high 
school courses they have completed, receive an alterna- 
tive credential such as a General Educational 
Development (GED) certificate. Individual Education 
Plan (lEP) credential, or certificate of attendance. The 
high school completion rate for this Report was calcu- 
lated by combining data for students receiving regular 
high school diplomas v/ith data for students receiving 
alternative credentials. 

For this Report, completion rates were calculated for 19- 
to 20-year-olds and for 23- to 24-year-olds. Persons still 
enrolled in high school were not included in the calcu- 
lation. 

Source: Marilyn M. McMillen, Phillip Kaufman, and 
Summer D. Whitener, Dropout Rates in the United 
States: J 993 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1994), and unpublished tabulations from the October 
1993 Current Population Survey, prepared by 
Management Planning Research Associates, Inc., 1994. 
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Exhibit 15: Dropouts Who Returned to 
High School 

Source: Mary j. Frase, Dropout Rates in the United States: 
J988 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1989), 39. 

Exhibit 16: High School Dropout Rates 

There are a variety of ways to define and calculate 
dropout rates. Each type of dropout rate measures a dif- 
ferent facet of dropping out. Three types of dropout 
rates are discussed below: event rates, status rates, nnd 
cohort rates. 

• Event rates measure the proportion of students who 
drop out in a single year without completing high 
school. Event rates are important because they reveal 
how many students are leaving high school each year 
and how each year's rates compare with previous ones. 
The event dropout rate in 1992 was 4.5 percent. 

» Status rates measure the proportion ot the population 
who have not completed high school and are not 
enrolled at one point in time, regardless of when they 
dropped out. Status dropout rates are important 
because they reveal the extent of the dropout problem 
in the population and suggest the need for further train- 
ing and education that will permit these individuals to 
participate more fully in the economy and the life of 
the nation. Status dropout rates are much higher than 
event dropout rates because they represent the cumula- 
tive impact of annual event dropout rates over a num- 
ber of years. The status dropout rate for 16- to 24-year- 
olds in 1993, presented in Exhibit 16, was 11 percent. 

« Cohort rates measure what happens to a single 
group (or cohort) of students over a period of time. 
Cohort rates are important because they reveal how 
many students in a single age grotip or grade drop out 
over time. Cohort rates also allow the calculation of 
how many dropouts from the cohort eventually com- 
plete high school with a diploma or an alternative cre- 
dential. The cohort rate for 8th graders in 1988 who 
had dropped out by 10th grade was 7 percent 
(NELS:88 First Follow-up), while the cohort rate for 
1990 sophomores who dropped out by the end of 12th 
grade was 6 percent (NELS;88 Second Follow-up). 

Source: Marilyn M. McMillen, Phillip Kaufman, and 
Summer D. Whitener, Dropout Rates in the United Statei.- 
1993 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, National Center for Education Statistics, 1994). 



Goal 3 

General 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) 

NAEP is a survey of the educational achievement of 
American students and changes in that achievement 
across time. Since 1969, NAEP has assessed the 
achievement of national samples of 9-, 13-, and 17-year- 
old students in public and private schools. In 1983, it 
expanded the samples so that grade-level results could 
be reported. 

The assessments, conducted annually until the 1979-80 
school year and biennially since then, have included 
periodic measures of student performance in reading, 
mathematics, science, writing, U.S. history, civics, geog- 
raphy, and other subject areas. NAEP also collects 
demographic, curricular, and instructional background 
information from students, teachers, and school admin- 
istrators. 

In 1988, Congress added a new dimension to NAEP by 
authorizing, on a trial basis, voluntary participation of 
public schools in state-level assessments in 1990 and 
1992. Forty jurisdictions (states and territories) partici- 
pated in the 1990 trial mathematics assessment. In 
1992, 44 jurisdictions participated in the state mathe- 
matics assessments of 4th and 8th graders and 43 partic- 
ipated in the 4!:h grade reading assessments. 

National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) 
Achievement Levels 

The NAEP data shown under Goal 3 should be inter- 
preted with caution. The line signifying the Goals 
Panel's Performance Standard classifies student perfor- 
mance according to achievement levels devised by the 
National Assessment Governing Board. These achieve- 
ment level data have been previously reported by the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). 
Students with NAEP scores falling below the Goals 
Panel's Performance Standard have been classified by 
NAGB as "Basic" or below; those above have been clas- 
sified as "Proficient" or "Advanced." 

The NAGB achievement levels represent a reasonable 
way of categorizing overall performance on the NAEP. 
They are also consistent with the Panel's efforts to 
report such performance against a high-criterion stan- 
dard. However, the methods used to derive the NAGB 
achievement "cut points" (i.e., the points distinguishing 
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the percentage of students scoring at the different 
achievement levels) have been questioned and are still 
under review. 

NAGB has established standards for reporting the 
results of the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress. This effort has resulted in three achievement 
levels: basic, proficient, and advanced. The NAGB 
achievement levels are reasoned judgements of what 
students should know and be able to do. They are 
attempts to characterize overall student performance in 
particular subject matters. Readers shoi Id exercise cau- 
tion, however, in making particular inferences about 
what students at each level actually know and can do. 
A NAEP assessment is a complex picture of student 
achievement and applying external standards for perfor- 
mance is a difficult task. Evaluation studies completed 
and under way have raised questions about the degree to 
which the standards in the NAGB achievement levels 
are actually reflected in an assessment and, hence, the 
degree to which inferences about actual performance 
can be made from these achievement levels. The Goals 
Panel acknowledges these limitations but believes that, 
used with caution, these levels convey important infor- 
mation about how American students are faring in 
reaching Goal 3. 

Basic: This level, below proficient, denotes partial mastery 
of knowledge and skills that are fundamental for proficient 
work at each grade — 4, 8, and 12. For twelfth grade, this 
is higher than minimum competency skills (which are 
normally taught in elementary and junior high school) 
and covers significant elements of standard high-school- 
level work. 

Proficient: This central level represents solid academic per- 
formance for each grade tested — 4,8, and 12. h reflects a 
cor\sensus that students reaching this level have demonstrated 
competency over challenging subject nrntter and are well pre- 
pared for the next level of schooling. At grade 1 2, the profi- 
cient level encompasses a body of subject-matter knowl- 
edge and analytical skills, of cultural literacy and 
insight, that all high school graduates should have for 
democratic citizenship, responsible adulthood, and pro- 
ductive work. 

Advanced: This higher level signi/ies superior performance 
beyond proficient grade-level mastery at grades 4, S, and 1 2. 
For twelfth grade, the advanced level shows readiness for 
rigorous college courses, advanced training, or employ- 
ment requiring advanced academic achievement. 



National Assessment Governing Board (NAGB) 
Item Difficulty Analysis 

Items were first ranked by their p- values, i.e., by the pro- 
portion of all students taking the test who answered the 
item correctly. The higher the p-value, the larger the 
proportion of students who answered it correctly and, 
therefore, the easier the item. This array of items was 
then divided into equal quartiles and each quartile of 
items labeled either "easy," "moderate," "challenging," 
or "very challenging." The proportion of each of these 
item classes that were answered correctly by students 
reaching the Basic, Proficient, or Advanced levels on 
the NAEP was then calculated. Thus, for example, it is 
possible to report the average percentage of "easy" 
NAEP mathematics items that students at the Basic 
level in Grade 4 answered conectly. 

Exhibit 17: Mathematics Achievement 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ina V.S. MuUis, John A. Dossey, Eugene H. 
Owen, and Gary W. Phillips, NAEP 1992 Matheniatics 
Report Card for the Nation and the States: Data jrom the 
National and Trial State Assessments (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, April 1993), 64. 

Exhibit 18: Mathematics Achievement - Grade 4 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ibid, 93, 107. 

Exhibit 19: Mathematics Achievement - Grade 8 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 20: Mathematics Achievement - Grade 12 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ibid. 
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Exhibit 2 1 ; Reading Achievement 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ina V.S. MuUis, jay Campbell, and Alan 
Farstrup, NAEP J 992 Reading Report Card for the hJation 
and the States: Data from the National and Trial State 
Assessments (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of 
Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
1993). 

Exhibit 22: Reading Achievement - Grade 4 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 23: Reading Achievement - Grade 8 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ihid. 

Exhibit 24: Reading Achievement - Grade 12 

See general technical notes regarding NAEP and the 
NAGB achievement levels. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 25: Writing Achievement - Grade 4 

The 1992 NAEP Writing Framework identifies three 
primary purposes for writing — informative, persuasive, 
and narrative. A six-point scoring rubric was used to 
rate students' responses; 

Extensively Elaborated. In these papers, students 
create a well-developed, detailed, and well-written 
response to the task. They show a high degree of con- 
trol over the various elements of writing. These 
responses may be similar to elaborated responses, but 
they are better organized, more clearly written, and 
less flawed. 

Elaborated. In these papers, students create a well- 
developed and detailed response to the task. They 
may go beyond the requirements of the task. 

Developed. In these papers, students provide a 
response to the task that contains necessary elements. 
However, these papers may be unevenly developed. 



Minimally Developed. In these papers, students pro- 
vide a response to the task that is brief, vague, or 
somewhat confusing. 

Undeveloped Response to Task. In these papers, stu- 
dents begin to respond to the task, but they do so in a 
very abbreviated, confusing, or disjointed manner. 

Response to Topic. In these papers, students respond 
to some aspect of the topic but do not appear to have 
fully understood the task. Or, they recopy text from 
the prompt. 

Not Rated. Blank, totally off task, indecipherable, 
illegible, and "1 don't know." 

Source: Arthur N. Applebee, Judith A. Langer, Ina V.S. 
MuUis, Andrew S. Latham, and Claudia A. Gentile, 
NAEP 1992 Vi/riting Report Card (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1994), 26, 29, 33, 46, 49, 53, 68, 
71. and 75. 

Exhibit 26: Writing Achievement — Grades 8 and 12 

See technical notes regarding the NAEP Writing 
Framework under Exhibit 25. 

Source: Ibid, 26, 29, 39, 46, 49, 59-60, 68, 71, and 82. 
Exhibit 27: Trends in Science Proficiency 

Levels of Science Proficiency 

o Level 150 — Knows Everyday Science Facts — 
Students at this level know some general scientific 
facts of the type that could be learned from everyday 
experiences. They can read simple graphs, match the 
distinguishing characteristics of animals, and predict 
the operation of familiar apparatuses that work 
according to mechanical principles. 

o Level 200 — Understands Simple Scientific 
Principles — Students at this level are developing 
some understanding of simple scientific principles, 
particularly in the Life Sciences. For example, they 
exhibit some rudimentary knowledge of the structure 
and function of plants and animals. 

o Level 250 — Applies Basic Scientific Information — 
Students at this level can interpret data from simple 
tables and make inferences about the outcomes of 
experimental procedures. They exhibit knowledge 
and understanding of the Life Sciences, including a 
familiarity with some aspects of animal behavior and 
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of ecological relationships. These students also 
demonstrate some knowledge of basic information 
from the Physical Sciences. 

* Level 300 — Analyzes Scientific Procedures and 
Data — Students at this level can evaluate the appro- 
priateness of the design of an experiment. They have 
more detailed scientific knowledge, and the skill to 
apply their knowledge in interpreting information 
from text and graphs. These students also exhibit a 
growing understanding of principles from the Physical 
Sciences. 

o Level 350 — Integrates Specialized Scientific 
Information — Students at this level can infer rela- 
tionships and draw conclusions using detailed scientif- 
ic knowledge from the Physical Sciences, particularly 
Chemistry, fhey also can apply basic principles of 
genetics and interpret the societal implications of 
research in this field. 

Source: Ina VS. Mullis, John A. Dossey, Mary Foertsh, 
Lee Jones, and Claudia Gentile, Trends in Academic 
Progress: Achievement of U.S. Students in Science, 1969- 
70 to 1990, Uathematics, 1973 to 1990, Reading, 197 1 to 
J 990, and Writing, J 984 to 1990 (Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1991), 2. 

Exhibit 28: Advanced Placement Results 

The Advanced Placement program, sponsored by The 
College Board, provides a way for high schools to offer 
college-level coursework to students. At present, one or 
more course descriptions, examinations, and sets of cur- 
ricular materials are available in art, biology, chemistry, 
computer science, economics, English, French, German, 
government and politics, history, Latin, mathematics, 
music, physics, and Spanish. Advanced Placement 
examinations, which are given in May, are graded on a 
five-point scale: 5 - extremely well qualified; 4 - well 
qualified; 3 - qualified; 2 - possibly qualified; and 1 - no 
recommendation. Grades of 3 and above generally are 
accepted for college credit and advanced placement at 
participating colleges and universities. Two Advanced 
Placement measures are included in this Report: the 
number of examinations per 1,000 1 1th and 12th 
graders, and the number of examinations graded 3 or 
above per 1,000 11th and 12th graders. The number of 
1 1th and 12th graders includes public and private stu- 
dents. The enrollment figures were arrived at by multi- 



plying the public enrollment by a private-enrollment 
adjustment factor. 

Source: The College Board, Advanced Placement 
Program, Results from the 1991 and 1994 Advanced 
Placement Examinations, unpublished tabulations, 
August 1991 and August 1994. 

Exhibit 29: Community Service 

Source: Mary J. Erase, High School Seniors Performing 
Community Service (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1993). 

Exhibit 30: Young Adult Voter Registration 
and Voting 

Sources; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Voting and Registration in the Election of 
November 1988, Cunent Population Reports, Series P- 
20, no. 440 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1989), calculations by the National 
Education Goals Panel. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Voting and Registration in the Election of November 1992, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, no. 466 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1993), calculations by the National Education Goals 
Panel. 



Goal 5 

Exhibit 3 1 ; International Science and Mathematics 
Achievement Comparisons 

International Assessment of Educational Progress (lAEP) 

Twenty countries assessed the mathematics and science 
achievement of 13-year-old students and 14 assessed 9- 
year-old students in these same subjects. In some cases, 
participants assessed virtually all age-eligible children in 
their countries, and in other cases they confined sam- 
ples to certain geographic regions, language groups, or 
grade levels. In some countries, significant proportions 
of age-eligible children were not represented because 
they did not attend school. Also, in some countries, low 
rates of school or student participation mean that results 
may be biased. The countries participating in the lAEP 
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were: Brazil, Canada, China, England, France, Hungary, 
Ireland, Israel, Italy, Jordan, Korea, Mozambique (math- 
ematics only), Portugal, Scotland, Slovenia, the former 
Soviet Union, Spain, Switzerland, Taiwan, and the 
United States. For this Report, the five countries cho- 
sen to be compared with the United States had compre- 
hensive populations (France, Hungary, Korea, 
Switzerland, and Taiwan). 

Sources: Archie E. LaPointe, Janice M. Askew, and 
Nancy A. Mead, Learning Science (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, Center for the Assessment 
of Educational Progress, 1992), 18. 

Archie E. LaPointe, Janice M. Askew, and Nancy A. 
Mead, Learning Mathematics (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Testing Service, Center for the Assessment 
of Educational Progress, 1992), 18. 

Exhibit 32: Science Instructional Practices 

See general technical note under Goal 3 regarding 
NAEP. 

Source: Lee R. Jones, Ina VS. MuUis, Senta A. Raizen, 
Iris R. Weiss, and Elizabeth A. Weston, The 1990 
Science Report Card: NAEP's Assessment of Fourth, 
Eighth, and Twelfth Graders (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, 1992), and unpublished tabula- 
tions prepared by Westat, Inc., August 1992. 

Exhibit 33 : Mathematics Instructional Practices - 
Grade 4 

See general technical note under Goal 3 regarding 
NAER 

Source: National Center for Education Statistics, Data 
Compendium for the NAEP 1992 Mathematics Assessment 
of the Nation and the States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Education, May 1993), 483, 491, 446, 
451,566, 552. 

Exhibit 34; Mathematics Instructional Practices - 
Grade 8 

See general technical note under Goal 3 regarding 
NAER 

Source: National Center for Education Statistics, Data 
Comper\dium for the NAEP 1992 Mathematics Assessment 
of the Nation and the States (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Education, May 4993), 483, 497, 446, 
451,566,552. 



Exhibit 35: Trends in Science Degrees Earned, 
by Sex 

Degrees Earned 

Data include only U.S. citizens and resident aliens on 
permanent visas, and include institutions in U.S. 
Territories. 

Bachelor's and Master's Degrees 

The National Education Goals Panel combined the fol- 
lowing fields to calculate the total number of science 
and engineering degrees earned: Engineering, Physical 
Science, Computer Science, Biological Science, 
Agricultural Science, Social Science, Psychology, and 
Health Fields. (Between 1981 and 1985, major changes 
were made to the Social Science category.) 

In this Report, degrees in health technologies were 
included in the health fields category; in previous 
Reports, these degrees were not included. As a result, 
science and engineering degree figures presented in this 
Report may be higher than those presented in previous 
Reports. 

The number of mathematics degrees comes from a single 
field of study. Mathematical Science. 

Data for bachelor's and master's degrees were collected 
by NCES, biennial data trom the Higher Education 
General Information Survey (HEGIS) Earned Degrees 
Surveys, 1977-85, and Integrated Post-secondary 
Education Data System (IPEDS) Completions Surveys, 
1987-90. Data on race/ethnicity were collected bienni- 
ally from 1977 through 1989 and annually thereafter, 
but data for 1983 were not released by NCES. National 
Science Foundation (NSF)/Division of Science 
Resources Studies tabulated the data. Because data on 
race/ethnicity of degree recipients are collected on 
broad fields of study only, these data could not be adjust- 
ed to the exact tield taxonomies used by the NSE 

Doctoral Degrees 

The National Education Goals Panel combined the fol- 
lowing fields to calculate the total number of science 
and engineering doctorates earned; Engineering; 
Physical Science; Earth, Atmospheric, and Ocean 
Sciences; Computer Science; Agricultural and 
Biological Sciences; Social Science; Psychology; and 
Health Science. 
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Data on doctorates come from the Survey of Earned 
Doctorates, which is conducted by the National 
Research Council (NRC). 

Sources: National Science Foundation, Science and 
Engineering Degrees, by Race I Ethnicity: J 977-90, A 
Source Book, Detailed Statistical Tables (Washington, 
D.C., 1992), and unpublished tabulations from the 
National Science Foundation and Quantum Research 
Corporation, August 1994. 

National Science Foundation, Selected Data Tables on 
Science and Engineering Doctorate Awards: 1992, NSF 
93-315 (Washington, D.C., 1993). 

National Science Foundation, Science and Engineering 
Doctorates: J960-9J, NSF 93-301, Detailed Statistical 
Tables (Washington, D.C., 1993). 

Doctorate Records File, National Research Council, 
"Affirmative Action Table *3: Ph.D.s Awarded to U.S. 
Citizens and Permanent Residents, by Race/Ethnicity, 
Gender, Fine Field, and Year, 1976-1992" (Washington, 
DC, September 1993). 

Exhibit 36: Trends in Mathematics Degrees Earned, 
by Sex 

See technical notes under Exhibit 35. 
Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 37: Trends in Science Degrees Earned, 
by Race/Ethnicity 

See technical notes under Exhibit 35. 
Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 38: Trends in Mathematics Degrees Earned, 
by Race/Ethnicity 

See technical notes under Exhibit 35. 
Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 39: Science and Mathematics Teacher 
Preparation 

Science and mathematics teacher characteristics are 
presented for teachers whose primary teaching assign- 
ment was in science or mathematics, and who received a 
degree in their field, including teachers majoring in sci- 
ence education or mathematics education. High school 



teachers are defined as full-time teachers teaching in 
Grades 9, 10, 11, or 12. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1987-88 and 1990-91 
Teacher Survey of the Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS), unpublished tabulations, August 1992. 

Goal 6 

Exhibit 40: Adult Literacy 
Adult Literacy Scales 

The Department of Education (ED) and the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS) characterized the lit- 
eracy of America's adults in terms of three "literacy 
scales" representing distinct and important aspects of 
literacy, prose, document, and quantitative literacy. 
Each of the literacy scales, which range from 0 to 500, is 
as follows: 

Prose literacy - the knowledge and skills needed to 
understand and use information from texts that 
include editorials, news stories, poems, and fiction; for 
example, finding a piece of information in a newspa- 
per article, interpreting instructions from a warranty, 
inferring a theme from a poem, or contrasting views 
expressed in an editorial. 

Level I - Most of the tasks in this level require the 
reader to read relatively short text to locate a single 
piece of information which is identical to or syn- 
onymous with the information given in the ques- 
tion or directive. If plausible but incorrect informa- 
tion is present in the text, it tends not to be located 
near the correct information. 

Level 2 - Some tasks in this level require readers to 
locate a single piece of information in the text; 
however, several distractors or plausible but incor- 
rect pieces of information may be present, or low- 
level inferences may be required. Other tasks 
require the reader to integrate two or more pieces of 
information or to compare and contrast easily iden- 
tifiable information based on a criterion provided in 
the question or directive. 

Level 3 - Tasks in this level tend to require readers 
to make literal or synonymous matches between the 
text and information given in the task, or to make 
matches that require low-level inferences. Other 
tasks ask readers to integrate information from 
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dense or lengthy text that contains no organization- 
al aids such as headings. Readers may also be asked 
to generate a response based on information that 
can be easily identified in the text. Distracting 
information is present, but is not located near the 
correct information. 

Level 4 - These tasks require readers to perform mul- 
tiple-feature matches and to integrate or synthesize 
information from complex or lengthy passages. 
More complex inferences are needed to perform 
successfully. Conditional information is frequently 
present in tasks at this level and must be taken into 
consideration by the reader. 

Level 5 - Some tasks in this level require the reader 
to search for information in dense text which con- 
tains a number of plausible distractors. Others ask 
readers to make high-level inferences or use special- 
ized background knowledge. Some tasks ask readers 
to contrast complex information. 

Document literacy - the knowledge and skills 
required to locate and use information contained in 
materials that include job applications, payroll forms, 
transportation schedules, maps, tables, and graphs; for 
example, locating a particular intersection on a street 
map, using a schedule to choose the appropriate bus, 
or entering information on an application form. 

Level I - Tasks in this level tend to require the read- 
er either to locate a piece of information based on a 
literal match or to enter information from personal 
knowledge onto a document. Little, if any, distract- 
ing information is present. 

Level 2 - Tasks in this level are more varied than 
those in Level 1. Some require the readers to match 
a single piece of information; however, several dis- 
tractors may be present, or the match may require 
low-level inferences. Tasks in this level may also 
ask the reader to cycle through information in a 
document or to integrate information from various 
parts of a document. 

Level 3 - Some tasks in this level require the reader 
to integrate multiple pieces of information from one 
or more documents. Others ask readers to cycle 
through rather complex tables or graphs which con- 
tain information that is irrelevant or inappropriate 
to the task. 

Level 4 - Tasks in this level, like those at the previ- 
ous levels, ask readers to perform multiple-feature 
matches, cycle through documents, and integrate 



information; however, they require a greater degree 
of inferencing. Many of these tasks require readers 
to provide numerous responses but do not designate 
how many responses are needed. Conditional infor- 
mation is also present in the document tasks at this 
level and must be taken into account by the reader. 

Level 5 - Tasks in this level require the reader to 
search through complex displays that contain multi- 
ple distractors, to make high-level text-based infer- 
ences, and to use specialized knowledge. 

Quantitative literacy - the knowledge and skills 
required to apply arithmetic operations, either alone 
or sequentially, using numbers embedded in printed 
materials; for example, balancing a checkbook, figur- 
ing out a tip, completing an order form, or determin- 
ing the amount of interest from a loan advertisement. 

Level I — Tasks in this level require readers to per- 
form single, relatively simple arithmetic operations, 
such as addition. The numbers to be used are pro- 
vided and the arithmetic operation to be performed 
is specified. 

Level 2 - Tasks in this level typically require readers 
' to perform a single operation using numbers that are 
either stated in the task or easily located in the 
material. The operation to be performed may be 
stated in the question or easily determined from the 
format of the material (for example, an order form). 

Level 3 - In tasks in this level, two or more numbers 
are typically needed to solve the problem, and these 
must be found in the material. The operation{s) 
needed can be determined from the arithmetic rela- 
tion terms used in the question or directive. 

Level 4 - These taskb tend to require readers to per- 
form two or more sequential operations or a single 
operation in which the quantities are found in dif- 
ferent types of displays, or the operations must be 
inferred from semantic information given or drawn 
from prior knowledge. 

Level 5 — These tasks require readers to perform mul- 
tiple operations sequentially. They must disembed 
the features of the problem from text or rely on 
background knowledge to determine the quantities 
or operations needed. 

Source: Irwin S. Kirsch, Ann Jungeblut, Lynn Jenkins, 
and Andrew Kolstad, Adult Literacy in America: A First 
Look at the Resuhs of the National Adult Literacy Survey 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, 
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National Center for Education Statistics, September 
1993), 17. 

Exhibit 41; Adults' Perceptions of Own Literacy 
Abilities, by Literacy Level 

See technical note regarding the literacy scales under 
Exhibit 40. 

Source: Ibid, 138-140. 

Exhibit 4.2: Perceived Usefulness of Skills in 
the Future 

The Meaning of Work research project interviewed a 
random sample of the labor force in Flanders (Belgium) 
during Octobet'December 1990, in the Federal 
Republic of Germany during November-December 1989 
(before reunification), in Japan during August- 
November 1991, and in the United States during 
jLinuary-July 1989. 

Source: S.A. Ruiz Quintanilla, Work-Related Attitudes 
Among Workers in Flanders (Belgium), F.R. Germans, 
Japan, and the U.S.A., Report prepared for the National 
Education Goals Panel (Ithaca: Cornell University, 
1992). 

Exhibit 43: Perceived Responsibility for Improving 
Job Performance 

See technical note under Exhibit 42. 
Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 44: Participation in Adult Education 

The population estimates for the National Household 
Education Survey data on participation in adult educa- 
tion cover adults 17 years and older, excluding those 
engaged in full-time study. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Houseliold 
Education Survey; 1991 Adult Education Component, 
unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, Inc., 
August 1991. 

Exhibit 45: Participation in Adult Education, by 
Occupation 

See technical note under Exliibit 44. 

Source: U.S. Department <if Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Household 



Education Survey: 1991 Adult Education Component, 
unpublished tabulations prepared by Westat, Inc., 
August 1993. 

Exhibit 46: Wo> ker Training 

Source: Tom Amirault, Job Qualifying and Skill 
Improvement Training: 1991 (Washington D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1992). 

Exhibit 47: College Enrollment 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, October Current Population Surveys, 1988-93, 
unpublished tabulations from the National Center for 
Education Statistics, prepared by Pinkerton Computer 
Consultants, Inc., August 1994. 

Exhibit 48; College Completion 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, 1992 and 1993 March Current Population 
Surveys, unpublished tabulations from the National 
Center for Education Statistics, prepared by Pinkerton 
Computer Consultants, Inc., August 1994. 

Exhibit 49: Voter Registration and Voting 

Sources; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census, Voiing and Registration in the Election of 
November 1988, Current Population Reports, Series P- 
20, no. 440 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1989), calculations by the National 
Education Goals Panel. 

U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Voting and Registration in the Election of November 1 992, 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, no. 466 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
April 1993), calculations by the National Education 
Goals Panel. 
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Exhibit 50: Sale of Drugs at School 

Source: Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald G. Bachman, Selected 1993 Outcome Measures 
from the Monitoring the Future Study for Goal 7 of the 
National Education Goals: A Special Report for the 
National Education Goals Panel (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, July 1994). 
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Exhibit 5 1 : Obtaining Illegal Drugs at School 

Student's residence (the variable ZIPURBAN) was cre- 
ated by matching the National Household Education 
Survey (NHES): 1993 School Safety and Discipline 
Component 5 -digit codes to the 1990 Census Bureau 
file. ZIPURBAN defines a ZIP code (or part of a ZIP 
code) as urban or rural. Urban is further broken down 
into the inside urbanized areas (UAs) and outside UAs. 
The three categories of ZIPURBAN are I ) urban, inside 
UA; 2) urban, outside UA; and 3) rural. The defini- 
tions for these categories are taken directly from the 
1990 Census of Population. 

A UA comprises a place and the adjacent densely set- 
tled surrounding territory that together have a mini- 
mum population of 50,000 people. The term "place" in 
the UA definition includes both incorporated places 
such as cities and villages, and Census-designated places 
(unincorporated population clusters for which the 
Census Bureau delineated boundaries in cooperation 
with state and local agencies to permit tabulation of 
data for Census Bureau products). The "densely settled 
surroundings territory" adjacent to the place consists of 
contiguous and noncontiguous territory of relatively 
high population density within short distances. 

The urban, outside of UA category includes incorporat- 
ed or unincorporated places outside of a UA with a min- 
imum population of 2,500 people. One exception is for 
those who live in extended cities. Persons living in rural 
portions of extended cities are classified as rural other 
taan urban. 

Places not classified as urban are rural. 

To classify a ZIP code as one of these three categories, 
the number of persons in each category for each ZIP 
code was examined. Since a ZIP code can cut across 
geographic areas that are classified in any of the three 
categories, the ZIPURBAN variable is classified into 
the category that has the largest number of persons. 

Source: U.S. Department of Educaiion, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Household 
Education Survey: 1993 School Safety and Discipline 
Component, unpublished tabulations prepared by 
Westat, Inc., August 1993. 

Exhibit 52: Use of Drugs at School by 8th and 10th 
Graders 

Source: Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald G. Bachman, Selected 1993 Outcome Measures 
from the Monitoring the Future Study for Goal 7 of the 



National Educatior\ Goals: A Special Report for the 
National Education Goals Panel (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, July 1994). 

Exhibit 53: Use of Drugs at School by 12th Graders 

The data for the 12th grade racial and ethnic subgroups 
are three-year averages to increase the sample size and 
produce more reliable estimates. The racial and ethnic 
subgroup numbers are 1988-1990 averages for 1990 and 
1991-1993 averages for 1993. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 54: Overall Student Drug Use 

The data for the racial and ethnic subgroups are two- 
year averages to increase the sample size and produce 
more reliable estimates. The racial and ethnic subgroup 
numbers for 12th graders are 1989-1990 averages for 
1990 and 1992-1993 averages for 1993; for 8th and 10th 
graders, the numbers are 1991-1992 averages for 1991 
and 1992-1993 averages for 1993. 

Use of "any illicit drugs" includes any use of marijuana, 
hallucinogens, cocaine, and heroin, or use of any other 
opiates, stimulants, barbiturates, methaqualone (exclud- 
ed since 1990), or tranquilizers not under a doctor's 
orders. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 55: Being Under the Influence of Alcohol or 
Other Drugs While at School 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 56: Carrying Weapons to School 
Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 57: Student Victimization 
Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 58: Student Membership in Gangs 

See technical note under Exhibit 51. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, National Household 
Education Survey. 1993 School Safety and Discipline 
Component, unpublished tabulations prepared by 
We.stat, Inc., August 1993. 
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Exhibit 59: Student Safety 

Source: Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick. M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald G. Bachtnan, Selected 1993 Outcome Measures 
from the Monitoring the Future Study for Goal 7 of the 
National Education Goals: A Special Report for the 
National Education Goak Panel (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, July 1994). 

Exhibit 60; Teacher Safety 

Definitions of school locations are as follows: 

City - A central city of a Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA). 

SuburbAJrban Fringe - A place within an SMSA 
of a large or mid -size central city and defined as 
urban by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 

Town - A place not within an SMSA, but with a 
population greater than or equal to 2,500, and 
defined as urban by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. 

Rural - A place with a population less than 2,500 
and defined as rural by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, Fast Response Survey 
System, Teacher Survey on Safe, Disciplined, and Drug- 
free Schools, FRSS 42, 1991. 

Ex hibit 61: Te?cher Victimization 

See technical note under Exhibit 60. 



Victimization at-school includes victimization inside 
the school building, on school grounds, or on a school 
bus. 

Source: Ibid. 

Exhibit 62; Disruptions in Class by Students 

Source: Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald G, Bachman, Selected 1993 Outcome Measures 
from the Monitoring the Future Study for Goal 7 of the 
National Education Goals : A Special Report for the 
National Education Goals Panel (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, July 1994^. 

Exhibit 63: Skipping School and Classes 

See technical note for racial and ethnic subgroup data 
under Exhibit 54. 

Source; Ibid. 

Exhibit 64: Teacher Beliefs About the School 
Environment 

Source: U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, 1990-91 Teacher 
Survey of the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 
unpublished tabulations, August 1992. 

Exhibit 65: Student Attitudes Toward Drug Use 

Source: Lloyd D. Johnston, Patrick M. O'Malley, and 
Jerald G. Bachman, Selected J 993 Outcome Measures 
from the Monitoring the Future Study for Goal 7 of the 
National Education Goals: A Special Report for the 
National Education Goab Panel (Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, July 1994). 
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Readers interested in further intortnation from data sources presented in Vulume One of this Rpport can contact the 
sponsoring agencies, as follows; 



Data Source 



Sponsoring Agency 



Contact 



Advanced Placement Program 



Children's Health Index 



The Condition of Education 



Fast Response Survey System (FRSS) 



High School and Beyond (HS&.B) 



Integrated Postsecondarv Education 
Data System (IPEDS) 

International Education Surveys 



Meaning of Work Study 



Monitoring the Future 



National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) 



National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) 

National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988(NELS: 88) 

National Health Interview Survey 
Immunization Section 

National Household Education 
Survey (NHES) 

NHES Adult Education Component 



National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972 (NLS:72) 



Tlie College Board 



National Center for Health 
Statistics (NCHS) 

National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES) 

NCES 



NCES 
NCES 
NCES 



Cornell University 



University of Michigan, 
Institute for Social Research 

NCES 



NCES 



NCES 



Centers for Disease Control 
and Prevention 

NCES 



NCES 



NCES 



Wade Curry 
(212) 713-8000 

Sally Clarke 
(301) 436-8500 

Nabeel Alsalam 
(202)219-2252 

Judi Carpenter 
(202) 219-1333 

Aurora D'Amico 
(202) 219-1365 

Roslyn Korb 
(202) 219-1587 

Eugene Owen 
(202) 219-1746 

Antonio Ruiz Quintanilla 
(607) 255-2742 

Lloyd Johnston 
(313) 763-5043 

Andrew Kolstad 
(202) 219-1773 

Gary Phillips 
(202) 219-1761 

Jeff Owings 
(202)219-1777 

Elizabeth Zell 
(404)639-3311 

Kathryn Chandler 
(202) 219-1767 

Peter Stowe 
(202) 219-1363 

Aurora D'Amico 
•(202) 219-1365 
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Data Source 



Sponsoring Agency 



Contact 



NCES items in the Current 
Population Survey (CPS) 



NCES 



Elvira Hausken 
(202) 219-1623 



Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) 



NCES 



Daniel Kasprzyk 
(202) 219-1588 



SASS Teacher FoUowup Survey 



NCES 



Sharon Bobbitt 
(202)219-1461 



Survey of Earned Doctorates 
Awarded in the United States 



NCES 



Nancy Schantz 
(202) 219-1590 



Readers interested in further analyses from NCES data sources can contact the National Data Resource Center 
(NDRC) at the National Center for Education Statistics. NCES has established the NDRC to enable state education 
personnel, education researchers, and others to obtain special statistical tabulations and analyses of data sets main- 
tained by NCES. Researchers and others can ask the Data Center to perform specific tabulations or analyses, or they 
can work on-site directly with confidential files upon signing a confidentiality pledge. This service currently is provid- 
ed free of charge by NCES. 

The Data Center has files available from the: 

Common Core of Data (CCD), 

Integrated Pr>stsecondary Education Data System (IPEDS), 
National Education Longitudinal Study (NELS:88), 
National Household Education Survey (NHES), 
National Postsecondary Student Aid Study (NPSAS), 
National Study of Postsecondary Faculty, and 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). 

In the future, the Data Center plans to add additional databases to its inventory. 

To contact, the National Data Resource Center, write or call: 



Carl Schmitt 

Elementary and Secondary Education Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Ave, NW 
Washington, DC 2020'8-5651 
(202) 219-1642 
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GOAL 3: STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 
AND CITIZENSHIP 

Resource Group Convener: Lauren Resnick, 
University of Pittsburgh 

Members: 

Gordon Ambach, Council of Chief State School 
Officers 
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Chester Finn, Jr., Edison Project 

Asa Milliard, Georgia State University 

David Horn beck, Philadelphia Public Schools 

Richard Mills, Vermont Department of Education 

Claire Pelton, San Jose Unified School District 



Goal 3/5 NAEP Technical Advisory Subgroup 
Leader: Ramsay Selden, Council of Chief State 
School Officers 

Members: 

Eva Baker, University of California, Los Angeles 
Dorothy Gilford, National Academy of Sciences 
Robert G laser. University of Pittsburgh 
Steven Leinwand, Connecticut State Department 

of Education 
Robert Linn, University of Colorado 
Michael Nettles, University of Michigan 
Senta Raizen, National Center tor Improving 

Science Education 
William Schmidt, Michigan State University 
Elizabeth Stage, National Research Council 
Uri Treisman, University of Texas, Austin 
James Wilsford, Jim Wilsford Associates, Inc. 

GOAL 4: TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

(Resource Group will be formed during 1994-95.) 



GOAL 5: MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 

Resource Group Convener: Alvin Trivelpiece, Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory 

Members: 

Iris Carl, National Council of Teachers of Mathematic s 
Steven Leinwand, Connecticut State Department of 
Education 

Michael Nettles, University of Michigan 
Alba Ortiz, University of Te.xas, Austin 
Senta Raizen, National Center for Improving Science 
Education 

Ramsay Selden, Council of Chief State School Officers 

Goal 3/5 Standards Review Technical Planning 
Subgroup Leader: Shirley Malcom, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 

Members: 

Iris Carl, National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 



Thomas Crawford, U.S. Olympic Committee 

Mihaly Csikszentmihaiyi, University of Chicago 

Phillip Daro, University of California 

Chester Finn, Jr., Edison Project 

Anne Heald, University of Maryland 

David Hombeck, Philadelphia Public Schools 

David Keams, Xerox Corporation 

Richard Mills, Vermont Department of Education 

Harold Noah, Teachers College, CoKimbia University 

Claire Pelton, San Jose Unified School District 

James Renier, Honeywell Corporation 

Sidney Smith, Coalition of Essential Schools/Atlas 

James Wilsford, Jim Wilsford Associates, Inc. 

Goal 3/5: Higher Education Advisory Group on 
Standards Leader: Michael Timpane, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

Members: 

Bob Albright, Educational Testing Service 

Michael Behnke, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Kenneth Boutte, Xavier University 

David Conley, University of Oregon 

Jon Fuller, National Association of Independent 

Colleges and Universities 
Claire Gaudiani, Connecticut College 
Terry Hartle, American Council of Education 
Doris Helms, Clemson University 
Bob McCabe, Miami-Dade Community College 
Arturo Pacheco, University of Texas-EI Paso 
Paul Ruiz, American Association of Higher Education 
Donald Stewart, The College Board 
Art Wise, National Council for Accreditation of 

Teacher Education 



GOAL 6: ADULT LITERACY AND 
LIFELONG LEARNING 

Resource Group Convener: Mark Musick, Southern 
Regional Education Board 

Members: 

Paul Barton, Educational Testing Service 

Forest Chisman, Southport Institute for Policy Analysis 

Peter Ewell, National Center for Higher Education 

Management Systems 
Joy McLarty, American College Testing 
William S.^ring, Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
Thomas Sticht, Applied, Behavioral, and Cognitive 

Sciences, Inc. 
Marc Tucker, National Center on Education and 

the Economy 
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GOAL 7: SAFE, DISCIPLINED, AND ALCOHOL- 
AMD DRUG-FREE SCHOOLS 

Resource Group Convener: John Porter, Urban 
Education Alliance 

Members: 

C. Leonard Anderson, Portland Public Schools 
Michael Guerra, National Catholic Education 
Association 

J. David Hawkins, Social Development Research Group 
Fred Hechinger, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Barbara Huff, Federation of Families for Children's 

Mental Health 
Lloyd Johnston, University of Michigan 
Ronda Talley, American Psychological Association 

Consultants for Resource Group on Safe, 
Disciplined, Alcohol- and Drug-free Schools: 

Janet Collins, Centers for Disease Control 

and Prevention 
Vincent Giordano, New York City Public Schools 
Oliver Moles, U.S. Department of Education 
Ed Zubrow, Independent Consultant 

Task Force on Disciplined Environments Conducive 
to Learning Leader: Ronda Tally, American 
Psychological Association 

Members: 

C. Leonard Anderson, Portland Public Schools 
Michael Guena, National Catholic Education 
Association 

J. David Hawkins, Social Development Research Group 
Fred Hechinger, Carnegie Corporation of New York 
Barbara Huff, Federation of Families for Children's 
Mental Health 



Consultants for Task Force on Disciplined 
Environments Conducive to Learning: 

Oliver Moles, U.S. Department of Education 
Ed Zubrow, Independent Consultant 



GOAL 8: PARENTAL PARTICIPATION 

(Resource Group will be formed during 1994-95.) 



TASK FORCE ON EDUCATION NETWORK 
TECHNOLOGY 

Leader: Robert Palaich, Education Commission 
of the States 

Members: 

Laura Breeden, U.S. Department of Commerce 
John Clement, National Science Foundation 
Jan Hawkins, Bank Street College of Education 
Robert Kansky, National Academy of Sciences 
Pamela Keating, University of Washington 
Glenn Kessler, Fairfax County Public Schools,. Virgi 
Mark Musick, Southern Regional Education Board 
Bill Padia, California Department of Education 
Nora Sabelli, National Science Foundation 
Rafael Valdivieso, Academy for Educational 
Development, Inc. 

Task Force Advisors: 

Steven Gould, Congressional Research Service 
Gerald Malitz, U.S. Department of Education 
Linda Roberts, U.S. Department of Education 
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SMataorsal EducatSon Goals Panel Staff 



Ken Nelson 

Executive Director 



Cynthia D. Prince 

Associate Director for Analysis and Reporting 

Ruth Whitman Chacon 

Associate Director tor Communications 

Martin E. Orland 

Associate Director for Analysis and Reporting - through July 9, 1994 
Acting Director - through December 1993 



PROGRAM STAFF 

Leslie A. Lawrence 

Education Associate 

Emily O. Wurtz 

Senior Education Associate 



ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 

Ha M. Cosey 
Receptionist and Office Automation Assistant 

Cynthia M. Dixon 

Program Assistant 

Charles J.Walter 

Executive Officer 



with assistance trom 

Hilary M. Cairns 
Bryan J. Flynn 
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1994 Natfonal Education Goals Report and Data Volumes 
\ • V ■ ' QUESTION N A I R E 



The Ni9tional Education Goals Panel values your response to the 1994 Goals Report and the National and 
State Data Volumes. Please take a few moments to fill out and return this questionnaire so that we can 
continue to improve future reports. Mail or FAX to: 

National Education Goats Panel 
1850 M Street, NW, Suite 270, Washington, DC 20036 
PHONE (202) 632-0952 
FAX (202) 632-0957 

Name: 

Organization: 

Tttle/Position: .„ 

Address: 

Phone: Fax: 



Please Circle As Many As Apply: 

Student / Parent / Educator / Business or Community Leader / 
Federal, State, or Local Policymaker / Concerned Citizen 

1. Do you have any general comments about the Report (e.g., clarity of the data and text, new focus on 
sixteen core indicators, graphics, etc.)? 



2. How do you rate the usefulness of the Report? (1 = not very useful and 5 = very useful) 

1994 National Education Goals Report 

1 2 3 4 5 

1994 Volume One: National Data 

1 2 3 4 5 

1994 Volume Two: State Data 

1 2 3 4 5 

3. How are you or your organization using the information in the Report (e.g., in speeches, local/state 
data reports, etc.)? 



4. How can the Goals Panel make the information more useful to you or your organization? 
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5. 



Do you use eiectronic or on-line services? If so, which ones? Would you make use of the Goals 
Panel's data and publications if they were available on that service? 



6. How did you receive this Report (please circle)? 

• automatically mailed me 

• I requested it 

• other (please explain) 

7. Would you like additional copies of the: 

1994 National Education Goals Report Yes How Many? 

1994 Volume One: National Data Yes How Many? 

1994 Volume Two: State Data Yes How Many? 

8. Would you like further information about the Community Action Toolkit? 

9. Would you like an order form which lists the Goals Panel's other publications? 



The iMational Education Goals Panel thanks you for your interest. 



Place 



First Clas 
Postage H 

or Fax tc 
(202) 632-0 



National Education Goais Panel 
1850 M Street, NW, Suite 270 
Washington, DC 20036-7590 




HI 



NATIONAL 
EDUCATION 



GOALS 



PANEL 



Tape or staple here 



Goal 1- Ready lo Learn 



Goal 2 School Completion 



Goal .3 Student Ach-ievement and Citizenship 



Goal 4 Teacher Education and Professional Development 



Goal 5 Mathematics and Science 



Goal 6 Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 



Goal 7 . Safe, DiscipJined, and Alcohol- and Drug-free Schools 



Goals Parental Particif)ation 



NA nONAl. i-ni CA riON tiOAl S PAM I 
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